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God's Fool. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 
AvurHor oF ‘An OLD Marp’s Lovr’ anp ‘THE Sin oF Joost AVELINGH.” 


PART III. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


A FOOL’S THOUGHTS. 


HE fool sat in his room. His eyes were closed. God had 
closed them. But from God, who is Light, no darkness can 
go forth. For His darkness is but other light made manifest. 
And the fool’s soul was light with that darkness which is God’s. 
He bent his head upon his hands and thought. The golden 
glitter of his curls swept smoothly over his shoulders. They were 
his mother’s curls. He had never allowed anyone to shorten them 
since his father had told him this in the days of his distant 
childhood, the childhood which to him was both yesterday and 
to-day, and, for all he knew, might be to-morrow. What would 
Mother Margaretha say, if she came back—with Hubert, for 
instance,—and found that Johanna had cut off her darling’s curls ? 
He bent his head upon his hands and thought. Thought, with 
him, was chiefly consciousness of loving, a pleasant dwelling upon 
the various names of his little circle of friends. There was 
Johanna, in the first place, his hourly companion, his constant 
help—and playmate. She was always with him. She had always 
been with him. For he could not remember a time when it had 
been otherwise. Judith Lossell had faded as completely out of 
his existence as a spectrum drops from a wall. 

And then there was Mother Margaretha, whom he did not 
remember having seen, but about whom he remembered much that 
had been toldhim. The vague reminiscence of his sunny childhood 
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still abode with him. His mother might return. She could still 
send him messages of love. And so could Hubert’s wife, whose 
name was also Margaretha. They were the same, these two, and 
yet they must be different. Elias loved the two in one. 

And there was his father, who had not been near him for so 
many years. His father would never come back to see him. They 
said that he could not, because he was dead. Dead. That meant 
that you lived in a country whence you could never come out to 
see those whom you loved. But his mother, was she not dead 
also? His mother? There was Judith, whom he had forgotten. 

She had been “Mama.” Mother Margaretha could not be dead. 

Hubert knew about her. Hubert and Margaretha. 

Hubert was not dead, either, although Elias had not “seen ” 
him for many, many years. But Hubert could come back some 
day; he was always speaking of it. He sent messages. Father 
had never sent a message since he left off coming. Johanna said 
dead people never did so, or the letters almost constantly went 
astray if they did. Johanna believed in falling portraits and 
cracking mirrors, but that is neither here nor there. Elias knew 
nothing of these. 

He would meet Hubert soon again. But, then, he would also 
meet his dead father some day. Johanna had said so. And he 
would meet Mother Margaretha also. It was all very confusing. 
Where were the limits of life and death ? 

In love there were none. 

And then there was Hendrik. Ah, there we once more returned 
to firmer ground. Hendrik was alive and well, and came frequently 
tosee him. He came far oftener of late than he used to. Elias 
liked Hendrik fairly satisfactorily, not with such depth of affection 
as he felt for his inmost circle, but quite enough to rejoice at his 
coming. Besides, Hendrik had learned to talk with his brother 
much more easily of late. And Elias was always grateful when 
anyone took the trouble to converse with him. He would even have 
appreciated, on that account, the kindness of the gentleman whom 
Hendrik repeatedly brought with him, had it not been that he felt 
an insuperable aversion to that soft-fingered talker. It was wrong 
to fee] an aversion to anyone. 

And Hendrik helped him in that momentous money-difficulty 
which had become the “ worry ” of his life. 

Furthermore, there was Cornelia, Hendrik’s wife, who came very 
rarely, and who could not talk to him, when she came. Johanna did 
not like Cornelia. But, then, did Johanna like Hendrik? It was 
wrong not to like good people, said Johanna. But, surely, Hendrik 
and Cornelia were good. 
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Everybody was good, except the bad people; and the bad people 
were all in prison. 

The strangest thing of all was that everybody was always telling 
you to do what nobody ever thought of doing. 

And Johanna had said What had Johanna said? He 
forgot what he was thinking of. Johanna did not approve of Jops, 
and never allowed him to touch Elias, or to speak to him except 
through her. Elias had been very angry about this, and had cried 
and stormed, but Johanna had remained firm. After all, Elias could 
understand her motives to a certain extent, for Jops was bad and 
told lies. He had said that the starving little children liked to starve. 

Probably he would have been put in prison, had it not been that 
he was deaf and dumb. 

And then there were Dr. Pillenaar, his old, old friend, who was 
always kind, and the Notary, who had helped him to give away his 
money, and there was John, who went walking with him, and the 
gardener, who assisted him with kis flowers, and the coachman, who 
allowed him to give lumps of sugar to the horses. 

And there were the roses and the canaries, and the guinea-pigs, 
and the cockatoo and the big cat. And the beautiful azaleas, and 
the camellias, and all the bright treasures he had never seen. And 
there was “Tonnerre,” whom he had seen. He remembered him 
quite well. He did not know how long ago it was since he had 
played with him. For all he knew, it might have been last week. 
For he loved the little animal still. 

The world was full of things to love. Only it seemed a pity one 
man could love so few. And he, of all men, could not stretch 
beyond the narrowest bounds of his horizon. It was a grief to him, 
which he realized at times with sudden poignancy, that his heart 
was walled in, as well as his brain. But only occasionally did he 
rise to such lucidity of regretful yearning. As a rule, he rested 
in his calm benevolence, and did what frequent little kindnesses his 
fettered hand was fit to do. 

“And I love you, Elias, you know,” he said, aloud. “I love 
you very much. I am glad there is always you left to love, and 
talk to, and think about. It would be dreadful in the loneliness, 
if one had not that. ‘Two's company, and three’s none,’ says 
Johanna. I’m glad we’re always company.” 

And unwittingly he thanks God for making each man—even a 
fool—companion to himself. And then his head grows tired and the 
clouds come sinking over it. It is night, say the wise men; but 
they are mistaken. Elias knows otherwise. These grey vapours 
are not the shades of evening, but the mists of a dark noonday. 

“‘Everybody loves,” he murmurs. “All the good people. 
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Johanna, and papa, and Hendrik, and Mother Margaretha, and 
Hubert, and Tonnerre, and—and everybody. Elias loves them all. 
Only—only—loving them all sounds like loving nobody. And Elias 
loves one more than another. Only, one can’t reckon out how or 
why. Elias loves Elias best of all.” And he opens his great eyes 
on the world. But he does not know they are open. 


CuarteR XXXY. 


AND A WISE MAN’S DEEDS. 


“Wovutp you like to come with me this afternoon, Elias,” says 
Hendrik Lossell, “and see how your colony is getting on?” He 
has learned to speak quite easily now on the fingers, and the two 
brothers can converse without any aid from Johanna. They 
prefer that it should be so. Elias considers it pleasanter, and 
Hendrik—simpler. 

“Yes, I should like to go very much,” Elias replies. “I want 
to see about little Teunis’s leg. I promised him I would do all I 
could to persuade Dr. Pillenaar to have a look at it, and I want to 
know if he’s been.” 

So they start together in Hendrik’s carriage, which has been 
waiting in front of the villa. For Hendrik has a carriage now. 
Cornelia is confined to the house with a cold. It is not often that 
Hendrik gets the use of his carriage. He does not want it often. 
There are plenty of trams and cabs in the city, and he has no time, 
as a rule, for country drives. He is tied down to his business all 
day, to his business, strictly speaking, and, furthermore, to all the 
“extras.” There are a number of extras, Sometimes they 
threaten to overrun the “tea-shop” altogether. “Oh, bother 
Elias’s ‘ tea-shop,’” says Alers. The young merchant is Town- 
Councillor, as his father was, and a man of considerable import- 
ance in Koopstad. People sometimes whisper to each other, at 
Cornelia’s great receptions, that Lossell is very busy. He is 
really too busy, you know; you hardly ever meet him in his wife’s 
drawing-room. 

Cornelia has a bad cold. And so she is staying at home. For 
there is to be one of Herr Pfuhl’s select concerts in her house next 
Tuesday, and she does not want the Roman nose to look red. 

There is nothing that Elias enjoys so much as going to visit 
what is called his colony. He understands now, for it has been 
made very plain to him, that the rich cannot scatter all their 
money among the poor, and have done with the matter. The poor 
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would not know what to do with it. They would not buy bread 
with it. They would waste it, and then they would be poor and 
hungry again, and the rich, being poor now also, would no longer 
be able to help them. It is not God’s intention that the rich 
should make themselves poor, but that they should continue to be 
rich so as to be able to assist the destitute. It is exactly as Elias 
said, as he had found out for himself: God made the rich, on 
purpose to help the poor. 

And, therefore, Elias has his colony of unfortunates. Houses 
have been built, into which applicants are received, Work is 
provided for those who can work, and all who are entirely unfitted 
to do so, are cared for, even as Elias is cared for, although he also 
does not work. Hendrik is very kind, and manages it all, taking 
an immense amount of trouble, in spite of his manifold other 
occupations. Elias is fond of Hendrik because of this constant 
help and protection. He loves him for it. He could never have 
looked after the poor people himself. He has no idea what 
things cost, or what is the relative value of money, capital and 
interest and so on. But Hendrik arranges these matters, and 
assures him that all his money is spent, as wisely as possible, in 
alleviating the suffering of his fellow-men. He is grateful to 
Hendrik for that. It cannot all be alleviated, neither by him, nor 
by anyone else. Elias does not understand why not. He is vexed 
with God for not making rich people enough. 

And so he goes with Hendrik sometimes, and sits in the 
cottages, and talks to the people. And his brother interprets. 
They are all filled with gratitude towards Elias. They incessantly 
call him their benefactor. And they as invariably express their 
astonishment that he can do so much for the poor. ‘They say it 
is a beautiful thing to be so very rich as he must evidently be. 
Few people have so much money to spend, and still fewer of those 
who have spend it half as well. 

He likes to hear all this, and yet he does not like it, It 
gratifies him, and it humbles him. He does not quite know what 
to make of it. Why does it seem so agreeable to him? For, if 
God made the rich to help the poor, what merit is there in 
obeying Him? 

He comes home from these visits perplexed yet pleased. And 
as they drive back together, Hendrik repeats to him what an 
extensive undertaking the Colony is, and how much money it 
costs, money which would never be Elias’s but for Hendrik’s 
earning it—for “ Volderdoes Zonen” kas been explained away 
into “ Hendrik Lossell,” and one beneficent fiction is fast fading 
out of Elias’s life. It is Hendrik who works hard for the money 
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which Elias may spend on the Colony. “But the money is 
mine ?” Elias queries anxiously. “Oh yes, the money is yours. 
I work for it, and give it you; and it is yours.” Elias throws his 
arm round his brother’s neck, and kisses him in the carriage. 
With a brusque movement Hendrik pushes him away and then, 
as if recollecting himself, he gently takes his hand. Yes, Hendrik 
is good to Elias. In a hundred little ways he is more affectionate 
and thoughtful than he used to be. 

And one day, when they come home from such a visit to the 
Colony, Johanna runs out to meet Elias with the news that there 
is a letter from Hubert. And Elias is delighted, for he always 
enjoys a letter from Hubert. Doubtless there will be a message 
—a kind message—from Margaretha. He is very anxious to hear 
his letter. And Johanna reads it out to him, with Hendrik 
standing by. She first says the sentences half aloud, as if to 
herself, and then she spells them to Elias. ‘“ Word for word” ; 
that he invariably insists on. It takes a long time to get through. 
Occasionally, when the letter is a long one, he tires before they 
have finished. And the second half has to be kept for another 
day. 

“We shall now soon see each other again,” writes Hubert. 
Why does Hendrik start and turn pale? Elias cannot see that, 
and Johanna does not notice it. ‘ This time it will be real, not 
an empty promise, as was the case two years ago. You know our 
plans were altered then ”—(“ I forget,” says Elias)—“ and Hendrik 
and I concluded it would be best for me to remain here a little 
longer. But now I am really coming back, and Margaretha with 
me, of course, and the four children. You will get to know them 
all, 1 hope, and they will be company for you. It will be very 
pleasant—will it not, dear Elias ?—to see each other again. I am 
writing to Hendrik about it by this mail.” 

“Hendrik has gone away without saying ‘Good-bye’ to me,” 
complains Elias a few minutes later. “Why did he go away so 
quickly, Johanna ? ” 


How much of all this does Elias remember? How much has 
he ever clearly realized and understood? The wall still shuts 
him out from the world around him, the prison-wali that casts 
him back upon himself. And across it flit the shadows, unsteady 
in their movement, uncertain in their shape. He catches at them, 
and they are gone. And as he sinks back, disappointed, they 
reappear. 

The fool sits in his room. His eyes are closed. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


TWO RIGHTS AND NO WRONG. 


“Do you know what day it is to-day, Hendrik?” asked Cornelia. 
She had come into his room without preliminary warning, and 
had stood watching him for a moment at his writing, as if uncer- 
tain whether to speak or not. 

“Yes,” he answered, glancing up in surprise, the poised pen 
between his fingers. “Thursday, of course. The day of your 
‘Charade.’ I shan’t forget. IfI get back in time from a meet- 
ing I must attend to-night, [ll look in. I suppose it’ll be very 
good, eh?” 

He spoke indifferently. And she answered him indifferently, 
or, at least, with seeming indifference. 

“Yes, the ‘Charade’ is to-night. But I wasn’t thinking of 
that. I know you don’t care about it. Iwas thinking of the 
date, not of the day.” 

Hendrik’s eyes wandered carelessly to the calendar over his 
writing-table. ‘The ninth?” he said. “Somebody’s birthday, 
I suppose. I am sure I congratulate them. Is it Ninnie or 
Aurelia? It’s a good thing you reminded me. Tell me who it is, 
and I'll wish them many happy returns of the day. I suppose 
everybody is coming this evening?” He turned back to the 
papers before him, plainly indicating that he did not wish to be 
further disturbed. 

“Tt is nobody’s birthday,” persisted Cornelia. “It is the ninth 
of April. The birthday of our contract, if you like to call it so. 
It is exactly three years ago to-day since that Sunday evening 
when we counted up our ‘debtor’ and ‘creditor’ after—after 
Thomas’s visit to me, and made our compromise accordingly. Do 
you remember? ‘The compromise was to hold good for three 
years.” 

“Good heavens, Cornelia!” burst out Hendrik, starting up 
excitedly, “are you coming to torment me for more money at this 
moment of all others? Compromise? Compromise? It seems 
to me you have had it all your own way trom the beginning. 
Look at Margaret and Hubert, if you want to appreciate our 
expenditure. You have had nearly a year now to watch them in, 
and to compare between florins and dollars!” 

“I do not wish to compare,” she interrupted him, dominating 
his voice with her own. “Such comparisons are useless. But 
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neither have I asked you for money, Hendrik. I would thank you 
to wait till I do.” 

“You are always asking for money,” he said moodily. “ Why 
else remind me of what you call our compromise ?” 

“‘ That is absolutely inaccurate,” replied Cornelia coolly, pushing 
forward a large leathern arm-chair and slowly filling it with her 
stately presence. “Leave those papers for a moment, if you can 
so far oblige me, Hendrik. I want to talk with you about this. 
It is seldom indeed that we talk about any subject but trifles- 
And I have delayed long enough.” 

Hendrik shrugged his shoulders. ‘“What’s the good of 
talking ?” he said. 

“Tt is unjust of you, Hendrik, to accuse me of always asking 
for money. Worse than that, it is simply untrue. Since that 
final contest about the carriage, which you wanted, most unfairly, 
to reduce to a private cab at the livery man’s, I have kept, literally, 
to my part of the contract. I have never asked for anything but 
the extra grant for my parties, which you yourself had conceded, 
and, at this present moment, I do not owe anyone a halfpenny, 
beyond the customary outstanding bills.” 

“ But you are always giving parties,” interposed Hendrik. 

“Could I help it, if I would? One invitation necessitates 
another. Society life is like a rolling snow-ball. You have no 
cause to complain of my entertainments, Hendrik. Often enough, 
you yourself have proposed them.” 

* Proposed them!” cried Hendrik ; “I hate the stupid, stifling 
crushes! I keep away from them as often as I can!” 

“Nevertheless you have proposed them—indirectly, by saying 
that we must call upon so-and-so, or accept what’s-his-name’s 
invitation to dinner. You business men wrapped up in your com- 
putations of prices have no eye for the intricate variations of the 
social scale. But, as I say, Hendrik, you have no right to be 
disagreeable. I fancy you would hardly have found yourself a 
town-councillor to-day, had it not been for these very same enter- 
tainments.” 


“Maybe, but you didn’t do it for that,’ muttered Hendrik 
ungraciously. 

“Once more, you are unjust. You have always been unjust to 
me, unintentionally, I am willing to believe, but still unjust. 
You persist in looking upon our interests as‘antagonistic. That 
is absurd, Hendrik. They are identical. I do not deny, fox 
instance, that your Councillorship is an advantage to us both.” 

* But not your bonnet,” he said. 


“My bonnet—I assure you it is very cheap for the Rue de la 
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Paix—can only be a means to an end. ButI have my Town- 
Councillorship too, and I am proud of it. Shall I tell you what it 
was? It was when the Burgomasteress came to me last autumn 
and told me that the Ladies Committee for the Grand Bazaar in 
aid of the Society for providing the poor with gilt-framed Chromo- 
graphs had offered her the dignity of President, as in duty bound, 
but that she had proposed to pass the offer on to me, and that the 
other ladies had approved. The Bazaar could only gain by my 
being at its head, Mevrouw Cécile Overdyk had said, the Burgo- 
masteress told me. You remember? Imagine what it must 
have cost the woman to come and make me that confession! Of 
course she had expected the others to agree with her in her sug- 
gestion that it was best she should be number two. Oh, of course ; 
that was why she made it !”—a fierce light of exultation flashed 
into Cornelia’s eyes. “Many a better-born woman than I would 
give ten years of her sweet, short life for such a moment,” she 
said softly. “It is the only field of ambition open to us, and our 
ambition is twice that of money-grabbing man. Koopstad! 
Little Koopstad? ‘What, said Cesar? ‘Better be first in Koop- 
stad than second in Paris,’ he said. Casar was right.” 

“T am sure Margaret does not care for these things,” said 
Hendrik. 


“Margaret has her four children to care for. What have I? 
I have no children.” 

She was silent. He, too, was silent. Everything in the room 
was silent for a minute, except the ticking clock. 

“ Avow, Hendrik,” she began, with a laugh, “ that the result is 
not bad. I have done what I undertook to do, and the price has 
not been exorbitant. Remember, four years have not yet elapsed 
since you married Cornelia Alers.” 

“Well, if you have been successful, and feel happy, there is no 
more to be said,” replied Hendrik, a little bitterly. He looked 
down at his bureau and shuffled his hand among the papers in 
front of him. He was anxious to get on with his work. 

“T have succeeded,” said Cornelia, “and I have not succeeded. 
I have honestly done all I could to stick to the contract, but things 
have not come round as I expected them to. It was expressly 
stipulated that we should be comfortable, Hendrik, and, yet, we 
have not been comfortable. We need not talk about happiness ; 
that is a sentimental word. I am triumphant, to a certain extent. 
So are you. But we have not been comfortable. And I cannot 
help thinking that you are to blame.” 

“Oh, of course,” said Hendrik savagely, spluttering flourishes 
over his blotting-pad. “I have not given money enough.” 
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“Yes, you have, for you have given all that was bargained for, 
all that I had a right to claim. Strictly speaking, therefore, you 
have performed your part as wellas I mine. But, practically, there 
is a great difference, Hendrik. Our whole life is oppressed by 
your constant conviction that the bargain was an unfair one, that 
you promised too little, and I too much.” 

“The other way, you mean,” he interrupted. 

“T mean what I say,” she objected sharply. ‘ You too little, and 
I too much. You have seen how I have worked to keep within the 
limits you set me. I have scraped and saved, and done marvels 
with little.” 

“With little!” he again interrupted. 

“With comparatively little. I wish you would not catch me 
up like that. It is as difficult to make a banknote go farther than 
its limited number of florins as it is to make a florin exceed its 
twenty pence. You have no right to contest my transparent 
good-management, Hendrik. A blind man could see it—a fool, 
like Elias. There are plenty of housewives in our own set in 
Koopstad who have control over twice my resources and ‘yet don’t 
make half my show.” 

“They don’t want to,” said Hendrik, again thinking of his 
brother’s wife. 

“Ah, but they do. There never was a woman yet—I am not 
speaking of the demented—who did not wish to buy a florin’s 
worth for ‘ three-quarters.’ Even the most wasteful flatter them- 
selves they ‘ waste cheap.’ And the most saintly beat down the 
price of the missionary flannel. I am convinced that your 
impeccable Margaret believes she gets her oranges cheaper than 
I do mine.” 

“T wish you would leave me to my occupations, Cornelia. They 
are very pressing.” 

“ But she is mistaken.” . 

“Surely you must have plenty of your own also, on such a day 
as this.” : 

“Indeed I have. On such a day as this,as you remind me. On 
the ninth of April, 18—. It is as I said, Hendrik. I struggle— 
hard—to do my best, and you see it, day after day. And you 
know that the struggle is unnecessary. That it would cease, if 
you gave me my due. You betray yourself by occasionally 
advancing me money before I have asked for it. That is the 
silent confession of your shame.” 

“Out of pure friendliness I may sometimes have done so,” 
cried Hendrik, “or perhaps, still oftener, to disarm your tacit 
attitude of protest.” He began to realize how true is that axiom 
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he had always cherished, that you can get a woman to do 
anything if only you are kind to her! 

“It is your conscience, Hendrik,” persisted Cornelia, looking 
full at her husband. She was speaking in perfect good faith. 
“Do you know, I have often thought of late that our married 
life would have been happier, if you had been less conscientious 
than you are. Now Thomas, I fancy, would not have been 
tormented by your scruples. But those very scruples are 
decidedly uncomfortable. You live in a constant dread of my 
asking you for more money, though I do not do it. Why? 
Because your conscience tells you I should have a right so to 
ask.” 

“Why ?” echoed Hendrik. “Because constantly, in a thousand 
little indirect hints and allusions, you give me to understand that 
I am rendering your life a burden to you.” 

“ Ah, that is your conscience, Hendrik,” said Cornelia impres- 
sively. 

“While in reality I am straining every nerve to satisfy all 
demands upon my purse.” 

“ Your uwn demand first,” cried Cornelia. 

He did not answer. He felt it would be hopeless to say no. 
As for iis demand, he still smoked his cheap cigars, and kept a 
few better ones for his wife’s frequent guests. But Cornelia was 
not thinking of his personal requirements, as he knew. She was 
thinking of “‘ Volderdoes Zonen.” 

“ And so we are uncomfortable,” Mevrouw Lossell went on. 
“We are uncomfortable because we both have consciences. 
Having consciences, we realize that I do my duty and that you 
only partially do yours. In so far as we are uncomfortable, we 
have failed. For our whole object, as you will remember, was to 
be as unromantically comfortable as possible.” 

“What, for mercy’s sake, are you driving at?” gasped 
Hendrik in despair. 

“ You must understand, Henk. I want you to treat me fairly, 
without any further promptings on my part. The period for 
which I bound myself is over, but I do not want to appeal directly 
to that argument. Treat me fairly. Only treat me fairly. 
There is surely no reason for this continued standing aloof, half 
in enmity, half in distrust. We have had enough of it. Set your 
own conscience at rest, and give me my due.” 

“You want more money,” said Hendrik doggedly. “How 
much is your due?” 

“My due,” cried Cornelia, with blazing eyes, “is to be treated 
honourably as your wife, and not, year after year, as your 
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housekeeper or your landlady. It is a pity we cannot understand 
each other without such very plain speaking, for the people who 
require that in their intercourse with each other have but a poor 
chance of sympathizing at all. I am not your servant, Hendrik, 
to be content with my monthly pittance, and I refuse to have my 
wages raised. I have not come to ask for ‘more money,’ as you 
put it. I believe I represent nothing else to you than an 
employée incessantly clamouring for a risa of ninepence a week. 
And you consider you can ignore my clamouring, because you 
remember I cannot ‘ go on strike.’” 

She rose up out of her lazy attitude in genuine indignation, 
and stood towering over the writing-table, and the round chair 
behind it, and little Hendrik Lossell, seated low. 

“We go halves, as it is,” he barked back at her, somewhat 
frightened. “I earn the money, and you spend it; does that not 
suffice ?” 

“ How unjust you are, Hendrik! As if I did not do some of 
the earning, and you most of the spending—or laying aside, if 
you prefer the term. It comes to the same thing for me. But 
do not let us squabble. I beg of you, do not let us do that. 
Once more I ask you: Only treat me fairly. You cannot, in your 
own heart, think it fair that you should be making, say, fifty 
thousand florins a year, and that I should continue struggling to 
keep up our establishment on twenty. You do not think it fair, 
and there lies the origin of all our trouble.” 

“Fifty thousand a year!” cried Hendrik. 

“Never mind the exact sum. The principle remains the same. 
True, Thomas tells me that you have been exceedingly fortunate 
of late, and that you——” 

“Thomas!” almost screamed Lossell. “I might have known 
he was at the bottom of the mischief. He is the very best man, 
undoubtedly, to twit me with my good fortune. I suppose he 
told you that I owed it to him.”, 

“No,” replied Cornelia, “nor did I inquire. I want no 
particulars from him. But from you I should like to receive 
them. Come, Hendrik. Trust me. If I bear all the worry, 1 
should at least be told how or why. I can understand that you 
speculate, and that for this you require considerable sums ready 
to hand. It is the wisest thing you can do, I suppose, if you are 
to remain bent upon buying up the business. But let me know 
about it. Enable me to take an interest in your plans. Only 
like that, as you can comprehend, will you make my position 
endurable. Let me understand what I am waiting and working 
for. Perhaps then I shall be more willing to bear this daily 
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drudgery. Nay, I am confident I shall be more willing. We 
should work together, as far as is possible. We only provoke 
unnecessary annoyance by keeping our interests apart.” 

Hendrik did not answer. He only drew his papers towards 
him, and began anew to study their contents. 

“You will not take me into your confidence?” persisted 
Cornelia, with a slight tremble in her voice. 

“Of course not,” he retorted peevishly. “These are no 
matters for women. Go and dress for your charade.” 

She mastered herself for one question more. “At least tell me 
this,” she said. “If you succeed in buying out Elias,'as you wish 
to, will your hoarding then definitely come to an end?” 

“There would not be the same reason for economy,” he 
answered evasively. 

“Then, on your own behalf, as well as on mine, make haste. 
Thomas tells me he is going to submit a new plan to you which 
will make you enormously rich in a couple of months. I do not 
ask what it is. You would not tell me, if you knew. I only 
advise you to follow his advice. For listen to me, Hendrik. [ 
have spoken to you once more to-day about this subject. I had 
made up my mind to speak to you. It is the last time. I am 
not the kind of woman to break my word, as I have shown you 
through these three last years. You have repelled all my offers. 
You refuse me both confidence without contentment and content- 
ment without confidence. So be it. The subject need never be 
mentioned between us again. I leave you six months longer to 
make your fortune and free us both from this dragging chain. 
Six months to work out your plans, whatever they may be. Do 
you understand me? I am sick of the whole thing. I shall 
trouble you no more about it. But at the end of six months I 
spend—I am released from the promise I once gave too easily—I 
spend your income of fifty thousand florins a year.” 

“ And how will you do that?” he queried sceptically. 

“I? I shall refurnish the whole house over again, to begin 
with. What! You doubt my capabilities? I could spend five 
hundred thousand on the furniture alone! And you doubt my 
seriousness? I have utterly spoilt you, Lossell, by my forbear- 
ance. You shall see of what metal I am made.” 

She turned from him with a look of scorn, and walked towards 
the door. 

“Margaret manages her house on half what you spend P 
began Hendrik in indignant alarm. 

She paused in the doorway and fixed her quiet eyes upon him. 

“Margaret!” she said, “Leaye me in peace with your 
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Margaret. She has other compensations. And she has not the 
misfortune to be married to you.” 

With those words she went from him. They were the 
unkindest she had ever spoken to him in their “ uncomfortable ” 
wedded life. 


Hendrik remained alone with his thoughts. They were not 
pleasant thoughts. He knew his wife enough to believe she 
would do as she said. Once released from the galling curb which 
had till now restrained her on the road of her desires, she would 
rejoice in the recovery of her freedom. And the worst of it was 
that, however wrong he might think her, her arguments always 
put her in the right. 

“Tt is impossible,” he said, “to argue with a woman. She 
never strikes straight; she only fences. I don’t even attempt 
to oppose Cornelia directly. I can’t.” 

When she said that his conscience reproached him for not 
treating her fairly, she was right to a certain extent. He could 
appreciate her claims as well as his own especial reasons for 
refusing to admit them. 

“The position is a miserable one,” he said aloud, kicking out 
his foot as he sat by the writing-table, “ but it is unavoidable. 
Escape there is none, look whatever way you can.” 

And then he smiled a bitter smile at the thought of Alers 
talking about his good fortune. “It was he with his’ wretched 
syndicate,” he muttered to himself, “that first started my ruin.” 


Cuapter XXXVII. 
A STRANGE DUCK IN THE POND. 


Yes, Hubert and Margaret had returned home from Shanghai. 
They had now been in Koopstad nearly nine months. And they 
would have come back three years earlier, as Hubert had at first 
intended, but that Hendrik had proved to his brother how 
desirable it was that the firm should continue to be represented 
in China for at least a little bit longer, by one of its responsible 
chiefs. Hubert did not absolutely agree with this view. There 
were several men in the office, he said, who could do the work 
quite as well, to say the least of it, as himself. But he consented 
to postpone his departure for a couple of years. 

Then he wrote—as we have seen—to say that he was really 
coming home this time. He wrote to Elias and to Hendrik simul- 
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taneously. In his letter to Hendrik he added that his wife and 
children would be better off in every way in Europe; the eldest 
boy was now nearly five years old, the youngest barely fifteen 
months, and the two little intervening giris were delicate. 
Another man must be sent out to take his place. 

But neither to Hendrik nor to Elias did Hubert state the exact 
circumstance which had ultimately decided his return. And yet 
it was very simple—absurdly simple—only it was one of those 
simplicities which we do not communicate to our fellow-men. 
Elias would have been perplexed, and Hendrik sarcastic. 

Hubert Lossell was the most superstitious of unbelieving men. 
He was perfectly reasonable about all matters except his own 
private little unreasonableness. He understood clearly that 
sensible Europeans nowadays reject the supernatural as unproven, 
and he felt the utmost contempt for all the follies of the Romish 
Church at home or the fancies of the heathen Chinee in the land 
of ten thousand devils. It was impossible, as he understood, and 
all Koopstad with him, to believe in anything at all. 

Nevertheless, had he found it rational to admit the existence 
of anything unscientific anywhere, he would have discovered to 
his own surprise that, while miracles by saints were ridiculously 
out of the question, he was not quite so confident about miracles 
by sinners. In one word, had he ever found himself impelled by 
circumstances to consult the Oracle—not that he had stooped 
so low as yet—it would not have been to Saint Stigmatica that 
he would have addressed himself, but to a gipsy with a pack of 
cards. 

Do not laugh at him. Remember, among a crowd of the 
world’s greatest (that is, its worst), the great Napoleon. 

Hubert Lossell was not a great man. He had not vices 
enough. That is to say, he had none of those magnified vices 
which we call virtues in the great. 

He was weak-willed, with strong affections and strong passions. 
He had married for love, and, after nearly a dozen years of 
wedded life, he did not regret having done so. He believed that 
he had fulfilled his destiny in taking this English wife, as also 
in going out to China, as, in fact, in most of the acts of his 
life. He believed in destiny. It was one of the few things he 
believed in. 

Yes, he was superstitious, with the nineteenth-century super- 
stition of scepticism. “A man does not will, but is willed,” 
he used to say. ‘‘He may rush to his goal like a railway-engine, 
but tis fate holds its hands on the screws.” He did not say 
“her,” you perceive. He said “its.” He was twentieth-century. 
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And, therefore, when he had dreamed three times in the course 
of a fortnight that he heard a voice saying to him: “ Who broke 
the.China bowl?” he understood that it was his duty to take his 
children back to Holland at once, unless he wished to be held 
responsible for their death. It was an advantage, undoubtedly, 
that he had made up his mind to return in any case. 


So Margaret came and dwelt in Koopstad, with her Dutch 
husband and her four feeble olive-branches. But these latter 
were not accepted by the family, to whom she presented them, 
as tokens of peace. 

On the contrary, Cornelia was envious, and Hendrik considered 
that, in any case, it might be called supererogatory in her to be 
expecting a fifth. As she was. “When a tree has so many 
branches,” thought Hendrik, “they are apt to be covered with 
nothing but leaves.” 

And “the family ”—the outer circle of Lossells and Overdyks 
and van Bussens—if the family, as a unit, had disapproved of 
Cornelia Alers, what must they make of this nobody from 
nowhere? Her only possible exculpation would have been an 
“English” fortune. “It is very difficult for you, my dear cousin,” 
said the sugar-planting van Bussen to Cornelia, “to have a 
foreign element thus intruded into the family. Mevrouw 
Margaret is undoubtedly excellent, but of course she is not 
one of us, like you.” But Cornelia “did not understand it in 
that manner.” “ My sister-in-law is charming,” she said. 

She was charming—to those who are still charmed by simple 
goodness, accompanied by perennial babies. She had a quiet, 
kind little face and an unobtrusively friendly manner, and her 
grey eyes seemed born into the world on purpose to smile to a 
child and stop its crying. There are many such faces yet 
in this wicked old world. Alas that there should be far more 
tears ! 

Home was for Margaret both the centre and the circumference 
of a woman’s circle. The opinions of female Koopstad, therefore, 
could leave her frankly indifferent. ._If there was anything that 
caused her annoyance, it was the effusiveness of one or two young 
ladies who were suffering from acute Anglo-mania, a disease 
to which Dutch girldom is subject, and which chiefly manifests 
itself in the wearing of moderately “loud” clothing, and the 
refusal to speak or write anything “among ourselves” but an 
English which, although very good as a rule, yet invariably falls 
far short of that absolute perfection which alone would make 
the affectation excusable. These young ladies Mevrouw Margaret 
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found somewhat trying. They persisted in wanting to lend her 
books of Miss Braddon’s. She did not wish for Miss Braddon. 
Her favourite authoress was Miss Yonge. 

Nor did she wish to speak English more than necessary, for 
she was eagerly continuing heroic efforts, already begun in China, 
to acquire a certain amount of Dutch. The result up to now 
had been chiefly sore-throat. She was not a linguist; and the 
guttural accents of the Netherlands, though not irretrievably 
harsh of themselves, become truly awful in the struggles of a 
foreigner. : 

“The children must know both languages,” she said, “and 
their mother must not know less than the children.” “The 
children will have to speak French also,” replied Hubert, his 
hands in his pockets, his face to the window. He did not like 
saying disagreeable things to his wife. 

Margaret sighed. She felt that life was hopelessly compli- 
cated in Koopstad. But the baby—the last,—I mean the latest 
—cried out from its cradle, and the present once more became 
plain to her. 


The chief object of interest to her in Koopstad had been 
from the first her husband’s stepbrother, Elias. He had been 
almost the only one when she arrived there. “ But all the odd 
little houses, and the trim canals, and the funnily dressed 
people?” Hubert had said. “Don’t they strike you as very 
peculiar, Meg?” ‘Truth to tell they did not. She had seen far 
more funnily dressed people in China, and also odder houses, and 
equally trim canals. 

Out there, on the hill, in the heavy sweetness of their wide 
verandah at nightfall, when thoughts of home came creeping 
up along the silver shadows, Hubert had often spoken of the 
strangely afflicted head of the house. He had told her simply 
—long ago—how it was he, he alone, who in his childish fatuity 
had brought this hopeless ruin upon his brother. He reproached 
himself, but endurably. “In such a position,’ he was wont to 
say, “there is no other alternative than that between resignation 
and despair.” And in fact it was this very consciousness of an 
all-pervading horror from which he must escape, that had driven 
him, as soon as he could reason with himself, into the refuge 
of his doctrine of Destiny. ‘‘ We do not will, but are willed.” 
‘‘Whether we ride fast or slow, ’tis fate that holds the reins.” 
Least of all could baby Hubbie help it that the flowerpot came 
crashing down on the hope of the house of Volderdoes. 

That was evident. And yet—and yet—Hubert was especially 
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tender to Elias. He had been more than necessarily chivalrous 
in the vindication of his rights. He felt that he at least owed 
this to his brother, to shield him against all further injury, 
from whomsoever it might come. 

He had never forgotten that, in the moment of the sudden 
push, he had wanted the flowerpot to hit Elias. That impulse of 
mischievous wantonness stood graven on his memory, immovable 
through the years. Theories and beliefs might grow and expand 
and fade away around it. It stood there, denied, refuted, angrily 
rejected, calmly disproved. There it stood and there it would 
remain, like an arrow that pinned all the memories of Elias in a 
bundle to his heart. “We do not will, we are willed,” said 
Hubert Lossell. But he said it vehemently. 

“Tell me of your poor brother,’ Margaret would suggest 
gently. Her heart warmed towards this strange, desolate man 
of more than thirty winters, who, in reality, was still only an 
orphan child. “Little Elias,” she had said involuntarily, until 
she saw the portrait which Johanna had caused to be made and 
sent ‘out at Hubert’s request. Then she said “Little Elias” no 
longer. The large platino-gravure, with its soft grey shading, 
hung in a place of honour in their Chinese drawing-room. The 
children knew it well—their sad-looking uncle with the great eyes 
and the long hair like a girl’s. They called him “ Uncle Beauty,” 
and, more from tontrast than from any especial appropriateness, 
they nicknamed the other portrait “Uncle Ugly.” They stuck 
to the original appellation even after their mother had forbidden 
them to use its more recent uncomplimentary complement. 

“Tell me about poor Elias.” Margaret had perceived that 
Hubert liked to talk about this brother of whom he was 
ceaselessly thinking, even while he shrank from starting the 
subject. “Our thoughts are constantly with you, as Margaret 
says,” wrote Hubert. It was true. We are all interested in what 
concerns us; and Elias’s affliction was intricately interwoven 
with the spiritual life of the man who had caused it. Elias was 
delighted with Margaret’s message of sympathy. 

Naturally it was this mysterious brother-in-law who most 
attracted her in the unattractive world of Koopstad. “I love 
him already,” she had frequently affirmed to her husband on the 
homeward journey. But she had not sufficiently realized the 
thickness of the barrier between them. She had known, of course, 
for years of its existence. She had never comprehended what 
it meant till she stood, helpless, face to face with that beautiful 
living statue—the useless tears welling up in her motherly 
eyes. 
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“Ts it possible, Hubert,” she whispered, “ that he cannot see?” 

Her husband pressed her closer to his bosom, and shook his 
head. Elias’s eyes, alive with their own unmeaning sadness, 
stared vaguely in front of him, not at the couple standing silent, 
slightly on one side. The young wife understood that he was 
blind. 

“Will you take my hand, please,” said Elias, “ Mother 
Margaretha ?” 


“Oh yes, I am progressing wonderfully with my Dutch,” 
Margaret declared brightly to her husband’s twin brother, who 
had come upstairs, after a satisfactory committee-meeting, on 
the night of the charade, to speak to as many of Cornelia’s guests 
as he possibly could in as short a period of time as he dared 
to bestow on them. “I am really, Hendrik. You mustn't laugh 
at me, or I shall avenge myself by treating you to some of it. 
I fear you have a very poor opinion of my powers. Do you know 
it will be nine months next week since we arrived. Isn’t nine 
months long enough to learn a language in? Not even counting 
all that I knew when I came.” 

“T am not laughing, I assure you,” replied Hendrik. “I 
remember perfectly well that you talked Dutch on your arrival. 
Did you not say ‘ Asjeblief, Meneer,’ to the porter who asked you 
how many boxes you had?” 

“You are unkind,” replied Margaret gaily, “and, oh dear! so 
unjust. I do all the housekeeping in Dutch nowadays, for my 
English cook left me last month. Hubert thinks it best we 
should have Dutch servants in Holland, and I suppose he is right. 
I have only Nurse with me now.” 

“And do you like our Dutch food?” queried Hendrik in- 
differently, looking round for the next person to whom he must 
say, “How do youdo?” “They act very well, don’t they?” 

“No,” she answered frankly. “In fact, it is too good for me. 
We are accustomed to plain cooking at home, you know.” 

“Really?” he said,‘gazing away in the direction of Tante 
Theresa’s crimson cap. ‘Oh yes, of course, | remember, Ah, 
there is Tante Overdyk. I must go and speak to her. I am glad 
to hear from Cornelia that you continue to like your new house.” 

“Oh yes, we like it,”{she) answered, drawing back her dress 
to let him pass. “Of courseSit is not nearly as grand as this, 
but there is room enough, and a large garden for the children.” 

He smiled vaguely, and passed on. The words were not 
altogether agreeable to him; they were too much like an echo 
of his own reproachful thoughts. He liked his English sister- 
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in-law, or rather he “appreciated” her, as they say in Dutch, 
for possessing the very qualities which he had vainly longed for 
in his own wife. And she? She did not feel any especial softness 
for the “clever” pair. It was Hubert who always spoke of the 
“clever” brother. Such an excellent man of business, so wide- 
awake and energetic, far “cleverer” than he. 

That Cornelia was also “clever” she could easily perceive. 
It was not to be expected that these two ladies would feel much 
sympathy for each other. They “ my-deared ’ each other. 

Margaret was not clever. |She was good. But she was a 
woman. “Of course it is not nearly as grand as this,” she said. 

No, she did not love Cornelia. 


Cornelia sat on a brilliantly lighted “causeuse” up against 
a mass of variously tinted azaleas (borrowed for the occasion, as 
was often the case, from Elias’s beautiful conservatories). On 
her right sat Tante Theresa, on her left Cousin Cocoa. In front 
of them stood Isidor, with Tante Theresa’s empty glass in his 
hand. Refreshments were being handed round in the pause 
between the third syllable and the last. 

Cornelia had on a beautiful dress. It is impossible to re- 
member, at this distance of time, what it was like, but I know 
it must have been exceptionally beautiful, because I heard some 
of her fair friends admit as much on the evening itself. Probably, 
if they saw it to-day, they would describe it as “frightful,” but, 
then, you know, dear Amanda, you say that of last year’s dresses, 
merely because sleeves were still worn low last year. 

“It isn’t true,” says Amanda, with a pout. Oh, Amanda, 
Amanda, it is. Your taste is entirely vitiated, my dear, because 
you have no comprehension of the beautiful out-of-date. 

The couch over which Cornelia spread as much of the new 
dress as she conveniently could without unduly suppressing 
her neighbours was not a low one, for Hendrik’s wife was too 
careful a student of herself to do aught that disagreed with her, 
internally or externally, and she knew that when you have a long 
bust and strongly-accentuated features, and are generally of 
marked, masculine and, as you call it “majestic” presence, you 
must sit up in society on as high a throne as you can get and 
pose, without any attempts to undulate. - Undulation, by-the-bye, 
is never to be gained by effort. 

“There is John James,” she was saying to Isidor, “and 
Winifred Suzan, and Judith, and Hubert, and the next, if it be 
a boy, is to be called Elias, I am told. But I don’t see the use 
of my answering you, Isidor, for you asked me the same question 
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a couple of months ago, and of course you don’t care in the 
slightest to know.” 

“Oh but I do,” protested Isidor. “I assure youl think your 
sister-in-law delightful. I should be great friends with her if 
her French were a little better than my English.” 

“T have always considered,” interrupted Tante Theresa in- 
cisively, “that the names of the two elder children were absurd. 
Especially that of the girl. If they are to live in Holland, why 
saddle them with appellations which nobody can pronounce? 
‘Winifred’; it may be very pretty, but what does it mean to us 
European3? As well call the poor little creature Chintsjinjunga. 
‘ Winnie,’ they say, it appears. That reminds one of a horse.” 

“Oh, it is the grandmother’s name, you know,” answered 
Cornelia, playing with the diamond bracelet on her substantial 
arm. 

“T know very well, but that is not the slightest excuse. Her 
grandmother lived in a country where people imagined it a 
reasonable thing to be called Winifred. Margaretha should have 
stayed there, if she wanted to give her children English names. 
Hubert is culpably weak.” 

“Family names are almost always more honoured in the breach 
than in the observance,” remarked Isidor confusedly, depositing 
the empty glass which had been embarrassing him on a passing 
footman’s tray. “Can I get you anything, Cousin Amelia? 
That man has Neapolitan ices. Cornelia, undeniably, you do 
these things first-rate.” 

“Thank you,” replied Mevrouw van Bussen, “I am too old for 
ices, but if you could procure me a cup of coffee—— I cannot 
understand, Cornelia, why the next child should be called Elias. 
Surely Hubert’s own brother would have the prior right.” 

“Qh, Elias is everything now,” replied Cornelia spitefully. 
“Poor Elias! Dear Elias! They are intensely fond of Elias. 
And I dare say my sister-in-law considers he is quite rich enough 
to afford himself a godchild—or two, for that matter. Elijah and 
Elisha, like Henk and Huib. We must wait till next time; I 
dare say we shall come round in a year or two. There will soon 
not be relatives enough, and they will have to begin on the twelve 
patriarchs or the thirteen apostles.” 

“There were twelve apostles, Cornelia,” corrected Tante Theresa 
reprovingly. 

“T included Judas,” retorted Cornelia, “as well as St. Paul. I 
dare say Margaret will have to make up her mind to at least one 
fox in so numerous a flock of geese.” 

No, decidedly, Cornelia did not love her sister-in-law. 
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In the meantime Isidor had returned with the coffee. “I 
cannot agree with you, Isidor, about family names,” said Tante 
Theresa, who had been inwardly chafing during his absence. 
“ But, then, I can so seldom agree with you. I believe that you 
purposely annoy me by always saying things in my presence 
which you know to be improper.” 

“I speak feelingly on the subject,” replied Isidor meekly. 
“Had my mother thought as you do, I should have rejoiced in 
the name of ‘ Jeremiah.’” 

“Tt would have been quite as good as Isidor, and the unbroken 
continuity of two centuries and a half would not have been ruined 
by a whim. Are you so much better off with ‘Isidor?’” 

“Tsidor is bad enough,” he said with a shrug of his listless, 
gentlemanly shoulders. “It might do duty as the French for 
Jeremiah if you like, similarly to Jesaias and Isaie. In my 
opinion, calling names ought to be forbidden to parents as well as 
to other people. The matter is of far too great import to the 
child.” 

_“ How would you arrange?” queried Madame van Bussen, with 
sudden interest. ‘Surely the mother isa better judge than the 
State.” 

“Oh, bother the State! The child would be numbered, or 
would have a provisional name, till it came to years of discretion, 
and then it would be allowed to choose for itself.” 

“You have not come to years of discretion yet, Isidor,” said 
Tante Theresa sharply, “and therefore you would be numbered 
still. You would be number nought. There is Hendrik coming 
in our direction, and so you had better be off. You have talked 
to us quite long enough, and both you and we are in need of a 
diversion.” 

She nodded her grey curls and crimson ribbons encouragingly 
to the master of the house, who was fraying a passage towards 
her, having just bid farewell to his sister-in-law. 

“T too have lingered here too long,” said Cornelia, rising. She 
was not anxious for close proximity with Hendrik, after the 
discussion of a few hours ago. “It doesn’t do for a husband and 
wife to get together; it looks as if they were discussing the 
guests.” 

“ And the entr’acte has lasted quite long enough already, my 
dear Cornelia,” said Cousin Cocoa, who ‘always made herself 
agreeable in return for the hospitality she was enjoying. “ Do 
you not consider it would be advisable to inquire what is keeping 
them from beginning again ?” 

At this hint of a hitch Cornelia smiled gently: “Oh the poor 
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actors must have a rest, you know, dear Cousin,” she said. ‘“ You 
should remember that it is so different for us spectators, who 
merely sit still and look on. It is so much less tiring to criticise 
others than to expose ourselves to their criticism, you know.” 

Isidor smiled as he led her away on his arm. He was an 
unmarried man. He could afford to smile at the stabs of a 
woman’s tongue. 

‘“‘T thank Heaven,” cried Amelia van Bussen to Tante Theresa, 
“that I don’t give such parties as this, if that is what the woman 
means. I know my duty better towards Titus and such of my 
own thirteen as are still at home with me. She talks of Margaret, 
as if it were a disgrace for a woman to have children. Those are 
new-fangled fine-lady notions, I suppose.” 

“They are a childless woman’s notions,” answered Tante 
Theresa, “but Cornelia should keep them to herself. In such 
little matters one can still always perceive that she is not quite, 
not quite—enfin! Ah, Hendrik, how do you do? Yes, they act 
very well, and I have no idea what the word is. Don’t tell me, 
as I don’t want my pleasure to be spoilt. I am enjoying myself 
thoroughly, and so is Amelia.” 

“Please let me speak for myself, Tante Theresa,” interposed 
Amelia. 

“T can do it much better, my dear,” replied Tante Theresa 
coolly, putting up her gold eye-glasses. ‘“ Ah, Hendrik, there is 
your Uncle Edward, who has taken your place by Margaretha’s 
side. It is very courteous of him, and I like him to be courteous, 
but she cannot understand him, nor he her.” 

“My sister-in-law is making rapid progress in Dutch,” said 
Hendrik. “She tells me she speaks it with her servants.” 

“Tt is a great pity,” remarked Tante Theresa, “that she did 
not learn French before she came here. If one reads English and 
German, as I do, it must be considered sufficient. You cannot be 
required to have all the languages of Europe at the tip of your 
tongue. Besides, the thing is superfluous. The squabblers of 
the tower of Babel have long ago effected a compromise, and its 
name is ‘ French.’” 

“She speaks Chinese, perhaps?” hazarded Mevrouw van 
Bussen. 

“Not she. She has only been ten years in the country.” 

“Oh, but, Tante Theresa, don’t be so hard on her,” interposed 
Hendrik. “She is really doing her best to learn Dutch.” 

“She is succeeding,” said Mevrouw van Bussen. ‘“ Only half 
an hour ago she informed me that she has been able to make poor 
Elias understand her for some time past.” 
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“Has she indeed? I did not know that!” cried Hendrik, 
colouring with annoyance, he could hardly have told himself why. 
But everything alarmed him in connection with Elias. 

“Yes,” Amelia went on, “so you see her Dutch must be pretty 
fair by this time, though she is naturally shy about showing it 
off. And she must have given’ herself the trouble to learn Elias’s 
alphabet from Hubert into the bargain. It is a boon for that 
poor, unfortunate, solitary ” Cousin Cocoa’s attitude towards 
the Lossells had always been one of unlimited pity of their step- 
brother. “No, I think her very painstaking, and she has a great 
deal to do with those children, and their simple way of living. 
No, I like Margaret.” 

“So do I,” said Tante Overdyk sharply. ‘So does everyone.” 

“ Yes, certainly,” assented Hendrik, “so does everyone. So do 
I. Only, as I was saying, she has never told me of this intimacy 
with Elias. And I cannot understand——” 

“Hush,” interrupted Aunt Theresa. ‘Don’t you see the 
curtain has gone up? Ah, there is Adelheid ‘en incroyable.’ 
Charming. Charming. Sit down next to me, Hendrik, and keep 
quiet.” 

But Hendrik was gone. 
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Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley. 


Soutury, making his début in London literary society early in 
1797, lamented to Joseph Cottle that in the countenance of every 
“lion” he had met he found some unpleasant trait. 


“Mary Imlay’s,” * he continues, “is the best, infinitely the best. The 
only fault in it is an expression indicating superiority ; not haughtiness, 
not sarcasm in Mary Imlay, but still it is unpleasant. Her eyes are light 
brown, and though the lid of one of them is affected by a little paralysis, 
they are the most meaning I ever saw. . . . As for Godwin, he has large 
noble eyes and a nose—oh, most abominable nose! Language is not 
vituperatious enough to describe the effect of its downward elongation. ... 
I never see it without longing to cut it off.” f 


The month in which these candid comments were written saw 
the marriage of the two famous persons described.{ William 
Godwin, the son of a Dissenting minister, was educated for the 
same calling, and followed it for some time at Ware and 
Stowmarket. But his faith, being always a matter more of the 
head than the heart, was shaken by a wider acquaintance with 
controversial literature, and in 1785 he established himself in 
London as a political writer on the Liberal side, and one of the 
brilliant group of authors introduced to the public by Murray. 
Talfourd, in a remarkable analytical sketch of Godwin, after 


saying that at one time his reputation “filled Europe with its 
echoes,” adds— 


“In his mind the faculty of abstract reason so predominated over all 
others as practically to extinguish them . . . the apparent anomalies of 
his intellectual history arose from the application of his power to the 
passions, the interests and the hopes of mankind at a time when they 
kindled into frightful action, and when he calmly worked out his problems 
among their burning elements with the ice-brook’s temper and the 
severest Jogic.”§ 





* The name by which Mary Wollstonecraft was then known. 

t ‘ Life and Correspondence of Southey,’ vol. i. p. 305. 

t According to Mr. Kegan Paul, in his ‘ Life of Godwin,’ and also in 
the Memoir of Mary Wollstonecraft prefixed to the ‘ Letters to Imlay.’ 
Mrs. Shelley says, “ The precise date is not known.” 

§ ‘Life and Works of Lamb.’ Edit. 1865, p. 286. 
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This philosophic calm was manifested in Godwin’s life as 
consistently as in his writings, until, at the mature age of forty- 
one, it was disturbed by an influence which he had hitherto held 
up to contempt as of vastly over-rated power; and, in his own 
words, “friendship melted into love ” for Mary Wollstonecraft. 

She resembled Godwin in love of study and in capacity for 
hard, steady, literary work. In character she was his very 
antipodes. Impulsive, generous, and ardently affectionate, her 
life had been a series of sacrifices of time, money, and health for 
her relatives and friends; the last and most fatal being when she 
gave her heart to Gilbert Imlay. He was an American, resident, 
like herself, in Paris, during the First French Revolution. 
Although any religious or legal ceremony would have involved 
both of them in some risk, as Mary must have declared that she 
was @ British subject, 


“She considered herself,” says Mr. Kegan Paul, “in the eyes of God 
and man, his wife. Religious as she was, and with a strong moral sense, 
she yet made the grand mistake of supposing that it was possible for one 
woman to undo the consecrated custom of ages, to set herself in opposi- 
tion to the course of society and not be crushed by it.” * 


She was soon and bitterly undeceived. In May 1795, Imlay 
executed a legal document empowering “ Mary Imlay, my best 
friend and wife,” to arrange some difficult business for him in 
Sweden and Norway; when she rejoined him in England in the 
autumn, her arduous and somewhat perilous task accomplished, he 
proposed separation, and offered her an aunuity which she indig- 
nantly refused. In her first despair she attempted to drown 
herself. After a time she resumed her studious habits, and was 
supporting her little daughter Fanny by literary work, when 
Godwin became acquainted with her. They were married, as we 
have seen, in 1797. On August 30 a daughter was born, and two 
days later Mrs. Godwin expired. 

The tenor of their brief unjon may best be judged by this 
passage from a letter in which Godwin told Holcroft of his loss: 


“T firmly believe that there does not exist her equal in this world. I 
know from experience we were formed to make each other happy. I have 
not the least expectation that I can ever know happiness again.” 


Godwin was seen at his best in the unwonted warmth and 
humility of his appreciation of hie wife, his genuine grief on 
losing her, and his tender anxiety for the two little half-sisters 
left in his charge. “I am the most unfit person for this office ; 


* ‘William Godwin; his Friends and Contemporaries,’ vol. i. p. 215. 
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she was the best qualified in the world,” he wrote. The affec- 
tionate and playful messages he sent to the children during brief 
absences from London after their mother’s death show that where 
they were concerned the “great head of cold brains” was over- 
ruled by a warm heart; and their future lives might have taken a 
different course had not Godwin, a little later, fallen under the 
narrowing influence of a jealous and selfish woman. 

It was a growing sense of his own inability to ensure the children’s 
welfare, combined, it is alleged, with a display of unsolicited 
affection on the part of his housekeeper, which hurried Godwin 
into the almost comic attempts to effect a second marriage so 
fully detailed in Mr. Kegan Paul’s Memoir. 

The first lady he addressed was Harriet Lee, joint author with 
her sister of the ‘Canterbury Tales’ and other forgotten fictions. 
Godwin met her four times at Bath, where she and her sisters 
kept a ladies’ school, and on his return to London opened a 
correspondence, or rather a controversy, in which, as a disin- 
terested friend, “he tried to argue the lady into matrimony.” The 
marginal comments made by Miss Lee on Godwin’s surprising 
effusions are worthy of a précicuse. “ His title to be received as 
an acquaintance,” she decides, “has been lost by his forwardness to 
employ the privileges and claim the rights of a more endeared 
relation.” 

A strong contrast to the prim Somersetshire governess was 
Mts. Reveley, with whom Godwin next tried his fortune. Brought 
up in Constantinople from the age of eight, she went to Rome at 
fifteen to study under Angelica Kauffman, and almost immediately 
married a young architect, with whom she returned to England. 
Her beauty and talent, independence of mind, springing from her 
varied experiences, and gentleness of disposition, charmed Godwin, 
who became her intimate friend. Mr. Reveley died with appalling 
suddenness, and before a month had elapsed Godwin made it very 
plain to the young widow, still distracted with grief, that he 
aspired to fill his friend’s place ; and he was astonished and even 
indignant that she would not at once accept in him what, with a 
slight confusion of metaphors, he called a protector, a harbour and 
an amulet.* 

“There is luck” (whether good or ill is not defined) “in odd 
numbers.” Godwin’s third overture was more favourably received. 
This time, indeed, the lady may be said to have taken the 
initiative. Godwin was not precisely an ideal Romeo, nor could 
Mrs. Clairmont have been in any sense a fair representative of 


* * William Godwin; his Friends and Contemporaries.’ By C. Kegan 
Paul, vol. i. p. 335. 
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Juliet. Yet it was from a balcony that she made her first attack 
on his heart. In 1801 they occupied adjoining houses in the 
Polygon, Somers Town. Mrs. Clairmont, who had for some time 
vainly endeavoured to attract her neighbour’s attention, at last 
played a bold stroke. Entering her balcony one May evening 
when the philosopher was seated in his own, she exclaimed—“ Is 
it possible that I behold the immortal Godwin?” Before the end 
of the year they were married.* 

The new Mrs. Godwin, a woman of a somewhat coarse end 
commonplace order of talent and good looks, active and not 
unkindly, but pre-eminently unsuited to control and direct sensi- 
tive and romantic temperaments, had, by her first marriage, a 
son Charles and a daughter Jane, who afterwards called herself 
Clare. The family circle was completed by William Godwin, 
born in 1803. The children were from infancy steeped in an 
atmosphere of restless mental activity, which left no belief un- 
challenged, and was apt to confuse liberty with licence. Nearly 
all the men and women prominent in politics or literature, who 
would now be called “ philosophical Radicals,” consulted Godwin 
as an oracle, and made frequent pilgrimages to his shrine, 
generally extending their interest to the little ones within its 
homely and meagre limits. So early as 1800 we find Coleridge 
writing to Godwin :—“ Hartley sends his love to Mary. ‘ What? 
and not to Fanny?’ ‘Yes, and to Fanny. But I'll have 
Mary.’”t And in Mrs. Rossetti’s Life of Mrs. Shelleyf she 
describes Mary and Fanny hiding under a sofa to hear Coleridge 
recite his ‘ Ancient Mariner.’ Mrs. Godwin would have banished 
the little rebels to bed, but the poet interceded, and they were left 
to their fearful joy. 

Very different associations clustered round the name of Lamb, 
also a frequent visitor. According to the same biographer, Mary 
could remember his once going in first to supper at Godwin’s 
house, blowing out the candles, placing a leg of mutton in his 
friend Martin Burney’s hand,+and crying reproachfully, when 
the others entered with lights, “Oh, Martin, Martin! I should 
never have thought it of you!” 

The girls’ characters developed rapidly in this stimulating 
environment. Jane Clairmont, variously described as the eldest 
and youngest of the three—Mr. Kegan Paul calls her a little 
older than Fanny, and Mrs. Marshall a little younger than Mary, 
while Mrs. Rossetti says she was “of age” before Mary was 
seventeen—was bright, excitable and impetuous, with her mother’s 


* ‘William Godwin; his Friends and Contemporaries,’ vol. ii. p. 58. 
t Ibid., vol. ii. p. 3. ~ ‘Eminent Women’ series. 
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exacting temper, and a most trying propensity to hysterics when- 
ever she was thwarted. Fanny was the peace-maker, acceptable 
to Mrs. Clairmont for her domestic usefulness, and to Godwin for 
her gentle, submissive disposition. Mary was at once ambitious 
and dreamy, affectionate and reserved. When she was about fifteen, 


Godwin thus describes “the daughters of Mary Wollstone- 
craft :”— 


“Fanny, the elder, is of a quiet, modest, unshowy disposition, somewhat 
given to indolence, which is her greatest fault, but sober, observing, 
peculiarly clear and distinct in the faculty of memory, and disposed to 
exercise her own thoughts and follow her own judgment. Mary, my 
daughter, is the reverse of her in many particulars. She is singularly 
bold, somewhat imperious, and active of mind. Her desire of knowledge 
is great, and her perseverance in everything she undertakes almost 
invincible. My own daughter is, I believe, very pretty. Fanny is by no 
means handsome ; but in general prepossessing.” * 


Mary had also an intense capacity for loving, which her father 
was not likely to discover—and a passion for mental cultivation, 
which he might have been expected to encourage. But he was 
divided between abstract speculations and very mundane financial 
difficulties, and while the girls had, in an intermittent way, such 
instruction from governesses and schools as was then obtainable, 
the guiding influence of her mind and character was at that time 
chiefly derived from long musings in St. Pancras churchyard, 
where her mother was buried, over that mother’s impassioned 
writings, and the sad story of her enthusiastic disappointed life, 
cut short in its brief period of peace. 

Mrs. Godwin, who had a large belief in her own business 
capacity, persuaded her husband to embark in publishing—first 
under the name of his foreman Baldwin, afterwards in Skinner 
Street as “M. J. Godwin & Co.” They both worked hard to 
advance the business, but it was always precarious, and occasioned 
heavy and frequent demands on the liberality of friends to avert 
its total collapse. 

Much of Mary’s childhood was spent in the country, and she 
also paid a long visit to Scotland. One of her biographers (L. M. 
Rossetti) quotes an Edinburgh bookseller named Miller who 
accompanied Mary and her friends to the Highlands, and said that 
at first sight of the mountains and cascades she fell on her knees 
and thanked Heaven for being allowed to behold so much beauty. 

On Mary’s return to Skinner Street in March 1814 she found 
that an important addition had been made to her father’s iong list 
of constant visitors. It was Percy Bysshe Shelley. 


* «Life of Godwin,’ by Kegan Paul, vel. ii. p. 214. 
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The son of a Sussex gentleman of old family and good position, 
he" had been expelled from Oxford and forbidden to enter his 
father’s house, for publishing a pamphlet called ‘The Necessity 
of Atheism.’ During his banishment he had further enraged 
Mr. Timothy Shelley, a typical country squire of the period, by, 
when only nineteen, making a runaway match with the daughter 
of an ex-hotel keeper (Hogg says of Jewish extraction) named 
Westbrook-—partly influenced by admiration for her lovely face 
and gratitude for her avowed preference, but chiefly in order to 
deliver the girl of sixteen from the “tyranny ” of her boarding- 
school. 

There had been for some time an active correspondence between 
the authors of ‘Queen Mab’ and of ‘ Political Justice.’ Godwin, 
as Mr. Kegan Paul observes, had a great attraction for persons 
much younger than himself. “To him, as to a confessor, young 
men brought their difficulties, intellectual and social, and confided 
to him their sorrows and their sins, with their aspirations after a 
higher life.” No wonder that Shelley, constantly seeking sympathy, 
and like all idealists, constantly disappointed, should have turned 
for counsel to the sage and prophet, whose visions of human pro- 
gress and perfectibility seemed so congenial with his own. Once 
Shelley visited Skinner Street accompanied by his wife, Harriet, 
—whose radiant girlish beauty, golden curls, good temper and gay 
satin dress, made a strong impression on Godwin’s family. 

Two years had elapsed since this first meeting, changing Mary 
from an unformed child to a graceful and thoughtful girl, with 
fair hair, eyes soft and clear, of a variable shade of brownish grey, 
a transparent complexion, untinged by colour, and a voice of 
exquisite sweetness. In Shelley, she found everything to capti- 
vate her imagination. He, who exerted nothing short of fascina- 
tion over men so diametrically opposed in tastes and habits as 
Byron, Hogg, Leigh Hunt, Trelawny, Medwin and Peacock, 
might well take, by storm the fancy of the enthusiastic day- 
dreamer, already impressed by his genius, his romantic history, 
his devotion to the cause of liberty and humanity. 

Shelley’s wonderful charm of manner and appearance (Mul- 
ready is said to have pronounced him “ too beautiful to paint”), 
his high-bred refinement, his vivid imagination and irresistible 
eagerness of conviction, must have made -him seem a being of 
another sphere among the habitués of Skinner Street. And when 
we add gratitude for the substantial help he was giving her father, 
and pity, as he began to confide to her the disappointments of the 
home in which he found or fancied suspicion, alienation, and even 
disloyalty, the natural result of these emotions was love—love 
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which became the master passion of her life, when Shelley’s 
eloquent pleading persuaded her that she alone could inspire and 
console him, she alone could make him the champion of truth and 
justice which Nature had intended that he should become. 

It is little to the purpose to ask how far Shelley’s representa- 
tions were well-founded. He believed in himself, and Mary 
believed in him. To both of them, in their ardent youth, what they 
believed, was—and if their beliefs changed, why, facts must bow. 

They met continually, in Godwin’s house and by Mary Woll- 
stonecraft’s grave; and at this sombre trysting-place, four 
months after her return from Scotland, Mary consented to fly 
with Shelley from the sordid vexations of both their homes to 
some visionary El Dorado, rich not in gold and gems but in 
changeless love and boundless charity. 

It must be remembered that the step so hurriedly decided on 
never presented itself to either of them as a moral problem. They 
held with Tennyson—giving the maxim a directly opposite 
application, however— 


“We needs must love the highest when we see it,” 


and thought themselves not only entitled but obliged to sever 
all ties which proved unworthy, and to regard legal restrictions as 
not merely invalid, but “immoral.” It was the doctrine of their 
school, though Mary might have remembered that her mother, 
her father, and Shelley himself had found it expedient to submit 
to such bonds. 

The broad outline of Mary’s history from this point has long 
been well-known. More recently, details have been furnished in 
Mrs. Marshall’s fascinating ‘ Life and Letters of Mary Wollstone- 
craft Shelley’ which complete the picture. And what a picture 
it is! Infinitely pathetic in the youth and loneliness of the hero 
and heroine, their anxious desire to “do right,” their absolute 
incomprehension of responsibility. Solitary amongst uncongenial 
relations, with many unwise counsellors and undiscriminating 
admirers, they do not appear to have had one friend who could 
point them to a higher duty than self-culture, a more binding law 
than human love. Tragic in some of its consequences, their story 
has an irresistibly humorous side in its mixture of wild romance 
and prosaic circumstance, of lofty aspiration and ignoble impedi- 
ment, 

And they were such children! Mary was little more than a 
child in years and ignorance of the worid, and Shelley, despite the 
experiences so early heaped on his enthusiastic head, was to the 
last the “ eternal child ” of poetry. 
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We see them in the joint diary from which Professor Dowden 
and Mrs. Marshall have made such copious extracts,* leaving 
London on July 28, 1814—“ the hottest day that had been known 
for years.” At Dartford they took four horses “that they might 
outstrip pursuit,” and at Dover they hired a small sailing boat 
rather than wait for the packet. At nightfall a thunderstorm 
gathered and broke, and they drove before a violent gale to Calais. 


“T had time to reflect,” writes Shelley, “and even to reason upon death. 
It was rather a thing of discomfort and disappointment than horror to 
me. ... I hope, but my hopes are not unmixed with fear, for what may 
befall this inestimable spirit when we appear to die.” 


It was strange that at the outset of their union they should have 
been threatened with the very doom which ultimately dissolved it. 

The inevitable note of comedy follows : 

“In the evening,” Shelley continues, “ Captain Davidson came, 
and told us that a fat lady had arrived who said that I had run 
away with her daughter. It was Mrs. Godwin.” t 

And it was her daughter she was in search of—not Mary. 
Jane Clairmont, who had been the confidante, beca:’’~’ the com- 
panion of the fugitives, and now refused to exchange romance and 
a continental tour for commonplace and Skinner Street. 

Mrs. Godwin returned to London, as she had left it—alone ; 
awake at last to some of the ill effects of her régime. The three 
she left behind proceeded to walk through France, having bought 
« ass to carry their luggage, which was so weak that it had itself 
to be carried in the fiacre engaged for the first stage of their 
journey. No abstract can fairly represent the quaintness and 
simplicity of the extraordinary journal, begun with the writers’ 
flight, and continued with few intervals until Shelley’s death. 
Through all its early pages they are children, playing at “ being 
grown-up,” and defying the world, and sacrificing everything to 
a grand passion. It is impossible not to pity, and equally im- 
possible not to smile at them. And sometimes they laugh at 
themselves. 


* Part of which was published anonymously as the ‘Journal of a Six 
Weeks’ Tour.’ 

+ Mrs. Marshall expresses surprise that the shrewd and suspicious 
Mrs. Godwin should not have earlier called her husband’s attention to the 
attachment between Mary and Shelley. She has herself made the reason 
very plain. “The heir to a baronetcy and £6000 a year,” the friend who 
was trying to raise £3000 for Godwin could not be lightly quarrelled 
with! She probably shut her eyes to all she did not wish to see; and her 
great jealousy of Mary would not induce her to open them. 

t When, for instance, after a highly sensational account of one of Jane 
Clairmont’s hysteric seizures, during which she asserted that her pillow 
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After a brief visit to Switzerland, want of money drove them 
back to England, where it was equally hard to obtain, as Shelley 
had directed his bankers to honour Harriet’s demands so far as his 
account permitted, pending the execution of a deed providing for 
her separate maintenance. She had availed herself so freely of 
this arrangement that no balance remained, and Shelley had to 
apply to her for money ! 

A state of things followed which Mrs. Marshall calls “incom- 
prehensible ”—she might have added, and revolting. Shelley 
called on Harriet frequently, finding her “sometimes civil and 
good-tempered, sometimes cross and provoking.” Never (if his 
interpretation of her moods is correct) in the distress and 
indignation one would have supposed natural—and always run- 
ning up accounts which he was required to pay. This looks 
as though she were indeed, on the most charitable construction, 
only the “ fine animal ” Shelley once called her; but does not in 
the least, however loudly his worshippers may assert the contrary, 
justify him in repudiating all but a monetary responsibility to 
her and their children. 

The Gm vins, stung by atrocious rumours to which the triple 
elopement had given rise, made a great show of virtuous resent- 
ment when the fugitives returned—but relied on them alone 
to find means for staving off the bankruptcy which seemed always 
imminent. 

The vivid and uncurbed imaginations of Shelley and Mary, 
exaggerating the position of hostility to society in which they had 
placed themselves, saw conspiracies, treachery, or persecution in 
expressions of unfavourable opinion or demands for the settlement 
of accounts. A dream became “ an appalling vision ”—a nervous 
attack was “a fearful convulsion.” 

Poor Fanny was the medium of communication, constantly 
applying to Shelley and Mary to make large advances to the 
parents who would not receive them ; but forbidden to go down to 
dinner on the day when it was discovered that Mary had sent her 
a lock of hair ! 

“Study Greek,” says the Diary at this period. “Sail little 
boats.” ‘Arrange Peacock’s marriage.” “People call. I suppose 





had been removed to a chair at some distance, “evidently by no human 
hand,” the journal dryly records: “Jane walks in her sleep and groans 
horribly. . . . Next morning the chimney-board in Jane’s room is found to 
have walked leisurely into the middle of the room, accompanied by the 
pillow, who, being very sleepy, tried to get into bed again, but sat down 
on his back.”—‘ Life and Letters of Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley,’ by 
Mrs. Julian Marshall. Richard Bentley & Son, vol. i. p. 94. 
VcL. XCV. 2H 
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bailiffs.” ‘“ After dinner talk and let off fireworks.” “People want 
their money; won’t send up dinner, and we are all very hungry. 

. Shelley goes to Peacock’s and comes home with cakes,” 
‘‘ Meet a money-lender of whom I have some hopes.” “Sail fire- 
boats.” And then a crisis arrives, and Shelley and Mary must 
part for a time, as he has to hide from his creditors, and she 
writes him pathetic letters, deploring his absence, and making 
appointments to meet him outside coffee-houses, or go into St. Paul’s 
** to talk.” 

Through all these worries and excitements, Mary, then little 
more than seventeen, was steadily and systematically educating 
herself; learning three or four languages, reading diligently 
history, biography, travels, poetry. Relaxing these studies occa- 
sionally, to net Peacock a purse, or “cut out a dress” for herself. 

In January 1815 Shelley made an arrangement with his father 
by which he relinquished all claim to a portion of the family 
property, receiving in return a thousand a year, of which he set 
apart two hundred a year for Harriet, and a sum of money for 
immediate liabilities, of which he sent her two hundred pounds. 

* An even greater relief to Mary than this settlement of their 
financial troubles was the departure of Jane (now called Clare) to 
country lodgings. Her excitable, uncertain temper ; her nervous 
fancies, and the fits of hysteria which Mary and Shelley were called 
up at night to soothe, made intolerable demands on their patience. 
A year of comparative tranquillity followed. Then began direct 
retribution for one of Shelley’s worst errors in judgment and 
feeling. At Calais, when Mrs. Godwin besought her daughter to 
return, she had wavered, then consented, and bade Shelley and Mary 
good-bye ; urged by Shelley to take more time for decision, she 
elected to remain; and although a partial reconciliation with 
the Godwins took place after she came back to England, her home 
was thenceforward with Shelley and Mary, who had to suffer 
-severely on her account. 

“ There is a radical difference,” says Mr. Kegan Paul, “ between 
the life of one who honestly believed, on moral grounds, that true 
marriage can dispense with outward ‘forms and is an union of the 
heart and mind, and one who necessarily and avowedly was only 
the object and mistress of a fleeting passion of the basest sort.” 
The distinction drawn by the writer between Mary Wollstonecraft 
and Mrs. Robinson applies with equal force to Mary Godwin and 
Jane Clairmont. But it is one that can only be proved by results, 
and it is not to be wondered at that contemporary opinion included 
both in one condemnation. 


Early in 1816, when Shelley was living near Windsor, Miss 
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Clairmont, who had wearied of her Devonshire seclusion, went to 
London and applied to Lord Byron for an engagement at Drury 
Lane Theatre. She did not obtain it, but formed an intimacy 
with him, the nature of which, says Mrs. Marshall, “she had a 
positive horror and dread” lest Mary and Shelley should dis- 
cover. But she introduced Byron to them, and, in the hope of 
meeting him at Geneva, persuaded them to take her with them 
when they went to Switzerland for the second time. 

There, under the stimulating influence of constant association 
with Byron and Shelley, amidst the magnificent scenery round 
Chamounix, Mary began her weird and powerful story ‘ Franken- 
stein,’ the most remarkable book ever written by a girl of her 
age, and the only novel of hers original and striking enough to . 
inspire and retain interest apart from the personality of the 
author. 

When the Shelleys returned to England in the autumn of 
1816, Clare continued to be a member of their household; a 
perpetual source of anxiety and disturbance, though Mary ex- 
tended unfailing sympathy and patience to her, and Shelley 
avowed that “he liked her, even when she teased him.” They 
were all living quietly at Bath when dreadful tidings reached them. 
Poor Fanny, the one unselfish, long-suffering member of the 
distracted Godwin household, had broken down under the strain 
of conflicting affections and the constant pressure of pecuniary 
troubles. She had been compelled to listen to bitter reproaches 
and cruel slanders heaped on those she loved best; to bear 
Godwin’s gloom and his wife’s irritability; to be made the 
channel of incessant applications for money from Shelley and 
Mary, whilst debarred from friendly intercourse with them. 
And when her Aunt Everina Wollstonecraft, with whom there 
had been some idea of placing her, declined to receive her, and 
she learnt that she had no legal place in the family or claim on 
the protection of Godwin, whom she had always loved and 
regarded as her father, she could bear no more. 

Fanny had inherited the deep melancholy of the Wollstonecraft 
temperament—its warm affections, and its keen sensitiveness to 
every form of injustice. She found herself alone in the world, a 
burden on those who could ill provide for their own wants. She 
fled from home, stayed for a night at an inn at Swansea, and 
took laudanum, leaving behind a fragment of a letter which 
showed that the overdose was not accidental. 

Her death was a terrible shock to Mary and Shelley; and a 
tragedy which affected them yet more closely speedily followed. 

Shelley had for some time lost sight of Harriet, and in 
2H 2 
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November he wrote to friends with whom she had communicated 
during the summer on money matters, to ask if anything were 
known of her. No reply was received until December, when 
Shelley was told that her body had been found in the Serpentine. 
There seems little doubt that she had fallen from depth to depth 
of degradation after Shelley left her, and that her father and 
sister had treated her harshly when she attempted to return to 
them. It is difficult justly to apportion the responsibility for 
her fate, but the sorrow it caused Shelley to the end of his own 
life could not have been unmixed with self-reproach. 

At the end of the month Shelley took Mary to London, where 
they were married, at St. Mildred’s, Broad Street, in the presence 
of Mr. and Mrs. Godwin. On this return to town Mary saw her 
father for the first time since her flight from home two years and 
a half before. Mary’s comment on the event clearly proves, if 
other evidence were wanting, the falsehood of Mrs. Godwin’s 
assertion that Fanny killed herself from love for Shelley: ‘“ Poor, 
dear Fanny!” her sister wrote, “if she had lived until this 
moment she might have been saved, for my house would then 
‘have been a proper asylum for her.” 

To Clare, Mary’s house was always an asylum; and there, in 
the following January, Byron’s daughter Allegra was born. The 
same year saw the termination of the long Chancery suit between 
the Westbrooks and Shelley for the custody of Harriet’s two 
children, Ianthe and Charles, when Lord Eldon decided against 
Shelley, who had to allow £200 a year for their maintenance apart 
from him. 

An interval of domestic peace was enjoyed at Marlow, where 
Shelley’s charity and hospitality were almost boundless, and 
where Mary had the happiness of welcoming her father and 
brother, and forming a life-long friendship with the Leigh 
Hunts, “whose genial social circle,” writes Mrs. Marshall, “ was 
most refreshing to her.” But scandalous’ reports, excited by the 
mystery surrounding the parentage of Allegra, soon disturbed 
this calm. Again and again Shelley wrote to Byron : 

“Pointing out with great gentleness and delicacy, but still in the 
plainest terms, the false situation in which they were placed with regard 
to friends, and even to servants, by their effort to keep Clare’s secret; 
suggesting, almost entreating, that some temporary arrangement should 
at least be made for Alba’s (as Allegra was then called) boarding else- 
where. Byron, plunged in dissipation in Venice, avoided the subject as 
long as he could. Clare was friendless and penniless, and her chances of 


ever earning an honest living depended on her power of preserving her 
character before the world.” * 





* «Life and Letters of Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley,’ vol. i. p. 194, 
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At last Shelley wrung from Byron a reluctant promise to 
provide for his child, on condition that she grew up in total 
ignorance of her mother, who was never to see or communicate 
with her again. Partly in order to place Allegra in her father’s 
hands, partly on account of Shelley’s weak health and desire for 
a warmer climate, the Shelleys decided to go to Italy, where 
they arrived with Clare in April 1818, remaining at Milan whilst 
a Swiss nurse, who had been for some time in their family, took 
Allegra to her father at Venice. 

The residence in Italy which followed was restless and 
chequered. The Shelleys seldom remained long in one place, 
and although they formed friendships and interests wherever 
they sojourned, especially with the Gisbornes (Godwin’s old 
friend Mrs. Reveley and her second husband), the Hoppners, and 
Miss Curran, the artist, daughter of the famous orator, Mary’s 
letters express a melancholy which seems prophetic. 

The Italy she loved so much became a land of sorrows and of 
graves to her. First she lost her little Clara; then, lingering too 
long in Rome in early summer, William, “ whose beauty, promise, 
and angelic sweetness made him the darling of all who knew 
him,” died of malarial fever. 

The grief of the parents was overwhelming. And though 
Mary tried to bear her loss with, at least, the outward calm 
Godwin urged upon her, she wrote to Mrs. Leigh Hunt: “I am 
never in good spirits—often in very bad: and Hunt’s portrait 
has already seen me shed so many tears that, if it had his heart 
a3 well as his eyes, it would weep too, in pity.” 

A few months later some consolation came with the birth of a 
second son, Percy Florence; and during their residence at Pisa, 
in 1820-21, they made two interesting acquaintances: the young 
Greek patriot Prince Mavrocordato, to whom Shelley dedicated 
‘Hellas, and the beautiful Italian girl, Emilia Viviani, the 
heroine of ‘ Epipsychidion,’ whose seclusion in a convent aroused 
Shelley’s ardent sympathy, although, as she seems freely to have 
corresponded with and received visits from English as well as 
Italian friends, its discipline does not appear to have been very 
severe. 

To Pisa also came Lieutenant Edward Elliker Williams and 
his wife, friends of Shelley’s cousin Tom Medwin, and influenced 
in their choice of a residence by the wish to know Shelley 
himself; and the two families were constantly together until 
overtaken by the calamity which laid both homes desolate. 

Even at Pisa the old scandals in connection with Clare pursued 
the Shelleys, in a revoltingly aggravated form. Mr. and Mrs. 
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Hoppner, to whom they had been conveyed by the Swiss nurse 
who took Allegra to Venice, retailed them to Byron, with a sort 
of half-belief. He, who, best of all the world, knew how hideously 
false they were, listened with a sneer, and repeated them to Shelley 
—who asked Mary to write in refutation to Mrs. Hoppner. Most 
unfortunately, Mrs. Shelley’s touching and impassioned vindica- 
tion of her husband was first shown to Byron, who undertook to 
forward it to the Hoppners, but, to his eternal disgrace, suppressed 
it. The Shelleys marvelled at the continued silence and coldness 
of their old friends, and not until Byron’s death was the mystery 
solved by the discovery of Mary’s letter amongst his papers. 
Mrs. Marshall, with, one cannot avoid thinking, a quite gratui- 
tous exercise of charity, says that the letter was in the first 
instance “probably” only delayed. But if Byron did not delibe- 
rately intend to prevent the Hoppners from receiving it, why was 
so important a communication detained at all ? 

Trelawny, the picturesque, the romantic, the adventurous, with 
wild memories and literary aspirations, was the next addition 
to Shelley’s circle, and soon one of his most passionate admirers ; 
welcome also to Mary, because he possessed “the rare merit of 
interesting her imagination,” and “ exciting her to think.” The 
Godwins, of course, were harassing the Shelleys with monetary 
demands, and Clare with her wild projects and anxieties for 
Allegra, the latter only too well founded. In April the beautiful, 
precocious child, the idol of the good nuns in whose care she had 
been placed, died of typhus fever at the convent of Bagnacavallo. 

The Shelleys dared not tell Clare until they had taken her 
away from Byron’s immediate neighbourhood in Pisa. Accord- 
ingly they all removed to Casa Magni, Lerici, accompanied by 
Mr. and Mrs. Williams. When Clare heard the immediate cause of 
this departure, she bore it with a fortitude which amazed every- 
one. Perhaps to her jealous, exacting, morbidly apprehensive 
nature, Allegra’ dead was a source of less anguish than Allegra 
living, but for ever beyond her influence and control. 

Meantime, Shelley was eagerly expecting Leigh Hunt, whom 
he had repeatedly urged to visit ltaly, and to whom he had 
written in the previous year— 


“Byron proposes that you should come out and go shares with him and 
me in a periodical work, to be conducted here; in which each of the con- 
tracting parties should publish all their original compositions and share 

the profits.” * , 
The prospect was too tempting to be resisted—work, the 
Italian climate and the society of the beloved Shelley! And 


* ‘Correspondence of Leigh Hunt,’ vol. i. p. 170. 
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Leigh Hunt with his invalid wife and six young children left 
Hampstead in November, but owing toa strange series of obstacles 
and delays did not arrive at Leghorn until July 1822. Shelley, 
Edward Williams, and Captain Roberts (who built their boat), 
with one young sailor, sailed from Lerici to weleome them. They 
spent a few days together which would have been delightful but 
for Shelley’s anxiety at seeing Byron already cooling towards the 
new venture. On the 8th the Ariel again set sail for Lerici— 
but never arrived there ; some Italian seamen in a fishing-boat saw 
her go down in a squall. 

For some days Mrs. Shelley and Mrs. Williams felt no uneasi- 
ness, thinking that the Ariel had been delayed by storm, but 
when on Friday an anxious note arrived from Leigh Hunt beg- 
ging Shelley to say how he had got home in the bad weather of 
the previous Monday, the horror of their position flashed upon 
them. They posted to Pisa, and Byron gave Lady Blessington a 
most graphic account of their arrival at Casa Lanfranchi : 


“T never can forget the night that Shelley’s poor wife rushed into my 
room, with a face pale as marble, and terror impressed on her brow, 
demanding, with all the tragic impetuosity of grief and alarm, where was 
her husband! Vain were all our efforts to calm her. A desperate sort of 
courage seemed to give her energy to confront the horrible truth that 
awaited her. It was the courage of despair. I have seen nothing on the 
stage so powerful or so affecting as her appearance.”* 


To the same listener Byron described Shelley as— 


“The most gentle, the most amiable and least worldly-minded person I 
ever met; full of delicacy, disinterested beyond all other men, and possess- 
ing a genius, joined to a simplicity, as rare as it is admirable. He had 
formed to himself a beau idéal of all that is fine, high-minded, and noble, 
and he acted up to this ideal even to the very letter.” 


And this was the man on whose memory Byron allowed the 
most horrible imputations to rest—while his wife’s eloquent and 
heart-broken remonstrance was hidden away, to preserve Byron’s 
cynical suggestions from contradiction. 

On the 18th of July Trelawny, who had devoted himself to the 
service of the two desolate women, brought the sad news that the 
last lingering half-acknowledged hope of mistake or rescue was 
over. ‘The bodies of Shelley and Edward Williams had been 
washed ashore. 

With Shelley’s cremation, in accordance with the quarantine 
laws, and the subsequent interment of his ashes in the Protestant 


* «Conversations of Lord Byron with the Countess of Blessington.’ 
Richard Bentley, 1834, page 76. 
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Cemetery at Rome, the events of Mary’s life may be said to have 
ended. And so far as the reading-world is concerned they did 
end, save for scattered notices in the diaries and letters of others, 
until Mrs. Marshall’s interesting volumes collected most of these 
records, and, supplementing them from Mrs. Shelley’s unpub- 
lished correspondence, enabled us to follow the course of her 
existence to its close. 

A widow at twenty-five, feeling, as she says, her “brain and 
heart alive with unutterable anguish,” she had little time to 
indulge the “luxury of grief” for the tragedy which had so sud- 
denly destroyed her “own beloved—the exalted and divine 
Shelley.” She had to fight the battle of life for her child, to care 
for the Leigh Hunts, who but for Shelley would not have been in 
Italy, and but for her were friendless there; and to meet alone 
the usual appeals for help from Godwin, who strongly urged her 
return to England. She had also for a time to advise and think 
for Clare, Byron having filled up the cup of his baseness by reluc- 
tance to pay for some German translations, ordered through 
Shelley, when, after Shelley’s death, he discovered that Clare 
had executed them! Eventually Clare obtained a situation as 
governess in Vienna, and her vivacious, original letters must 
have been more welcome to Mary than her presence—generously 
though that had always been endured. 

Taking a house at Genoa, more for the sake of the Hunts than 
her own, Mrs. Shelley spurred herself to literary work, the more 
necessary as Sir Timothy Shelley long refused any assistance to 
her, or even to his grandson, except on her consenting to relin- 
quish him entirely to some guardian appointed by himself. This 
Mrs. Shelley with equal spirit and dignity refused, through Byron, 
who had conducted the negotiations. It was then decided that 
she should return to England. Byron had been profuse in his 
offers of help, but when the time came, it was Trelawny who 
furnished her with funds for her journey. 


“ Byron’s unconquerable avarice,” she wrote, “ prevented his supplying 
me with money, and a remnant of shame caused him to avoid me. If 
he were mean, Trelawny more than balanced the moral account . 

They sailed together [for Greece], Lord Byron with £10,000, Trelawny 


with £50, and Byron cowering before his eye for reasons you shall hear 
soon.” 


The first thing which really amused Mrs. Shelley after her 
return to England was a dramatized version of ‘ Frankenstein,’ 
in which the Monster appeared in the bills as “‘ » by Mr. 


T. P. Cooke.” ‘ Valperga’ had then been published, and she was 
busy with other novels, and with her most painful but most 
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precious task, collecting Shelley’s writings and publishing his 
“ Posthumous Poems.” Sir Timothy Shelley consented at last to 
allow her £100 a year, and she began to mix a little in literary 
and musical society, being especially at home in Vincent Novello’s 
hospitable family. His daughter Mary (afterwards Mrs. Cowden 
Clarke), in her ‘ Recollections of Writers,’ records Mrs. Shelley’s 
beauty and grace, her gentleness to the children, her enjoyment 
of Novello’s music and his brother’s singing.* 

A less familiar pen-and-ink portrait of her at this period has 
been left by an anonymous writer who, on Lady Shelley’s 
authority, “ must have known her mother-in-law well.” 


“She was a most interesting, lovable-looking woman, with a skin ex- 
quisitely fair, features delicate, of the style and proportion called ‘ aristo- 
cratic,’ silky and luxuriant hair which hung in ringlets over her colourless 
cheek, and, gathered into a cluster behind, waved over her shoulders. .. . 
She was a degree under the middle height and rather inclined to embon- 
point.” [In an unpublished letter to Leigh Hunt Mrs. Shelley says, “I 
walk—ye gods, how I walk!” to counteract this tendency; but quite in 
vain.] “Mary Shelley always seemed to me to bear a strong resemblance 
to Miss O’Neil. She was graceful in her demeanour and action, and if 
she sat down it was just in the attitude an artist would have selected. 
This was not the result of study; she did nothing for effect. There was 
a settled sadness, a grave gentle melancholy in her face and gait, which at 
once aroused sympathy and interest. Gentleness was ever her distinguish- 
ing characteristic. Many years’ friendship never showed me a deviation 
from it. But with the softness was neither irresolution nor feebleness. 
The most steadfast purpose would be carried out without loud voice or 
vehement gesture. .... She was almost morbidly averse to any allusion 
to herself as an author. To call on her and find her table covered with 
the unmistakable accessories of book-making, made her nearly as nervous 
as if she had been detected in the commission of some offence. She was 
anything but a vain woman either personally or mentally, and had not a 
taint of coquetry or affectation.” t 


In July 1824 Mrs. Shelley wrote to Trelawny : 


“The late loss of Lord Byron makes me cling with greater zeal to those 
dear friends who remain to me. He could hardly be called a friend, but, 
connected with him in a thousand ways, admiring his talent and (with all 
his faults) feeling affection for him, it went to my heart when, the other 
day, the hearse that contained his lifeless form—a form of beauty which 
I often delighted to behold—passed my windows going up Highgate Hill 
on his last journey to the seat of his ancestors.” 





* «Recollections of Writers. By Charles and Mary Cowden Clarke. 
Sampson Low, 1878. Pages 39-42. 

T ‘ Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley.” By Helen Moore. Philadelphia, 1886. 
Page 304, etc. 
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To Mrs. Leigh Hunt she wrote a little later : 


“ Have you heard of Medwin’s book? Notes of conversations which he 
had (when tipsy) with Lord Byron; every one is to be in it: every one will 
be angry. He wanted me to have a hand in it, but I declined. Years ago, 
when a man died, the worms ate him. Nowa new set of worms feed on 
the carcase of the scandal he leaves behind him, and grow fat on the 
world’s love of tittle-tattle.” 


What would she have said could she have survived to see this 
day of “ Society ” papers and interviewers ?—worms which do not 
even wait for death before they devour. 

Shelley’s son Charles died in September 1826, and Sir 
Timothy’s uncertain supplies to Mrs. Shelley, made on condition of 
“the name” never appearing in print, which of course seriously 
handicapped her prospects of literary work, were increased to 
£250 a year, shortly to be raised to £300. 

Mrs. Shelley, who, under an often-referred-to exterior coldness 
probably inherited or unconsciously imitated from Godwin, had 
her mother’s capacity for passionate friendship, was broken- 
hearted on finding that Jane Williams, after her marriage to 
Shelley’s friend Jefferson Hogg, boasted of her own influence 
over Shelley and spoke slightingly of Mary, whose unwavering 
affection had supported her through the darkest hours of their 
lives. Mrs. Hogg must have had a shallow nature, quite un- 
worthy of either the love or the pain she aroused; but to Mary 
she represented one of the few living links with her past. 

Another, Trelawny, would fain have drawn closer the bond that 
united them. He had always admired her, with a somewhat 
fitful and captious admiration (though he was occasionally wounded 
and made indignant by her going to church). He had found 
her a grateful, constant, and courageous friend. He had freely 
made use—as her acquaintances invariably did—of her time and 
her wisdom in his own affairs, especially in negotiating the publica- 
tion of his ‘Adventures of a Younger Son,’ about which she took 
infinite trouble ; and now he offered her what remained of a very 
frequently bestowed heart. This is her answer: 


“ My name will never be Trelawny. Iam not so young as I was when 
you first knew me, but Iam as.proud. I must have the entire affection, 
devotion, and above all the solicitous protectioh of any one who would win 
me. You belong to womenkind in general, and Mary Shelley will never be 
yours.” 


The last link—a golden one—was her sole remaining child. 
For his welfare she toiled and planned and hoped. For him she 
submitted to annoyance and almost insult from Sir Timothy and 














— 
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his lawyer. She had resolved on a public school education for 
Percy, but the question of finance raised difficulties which would 
have seemed insuperable to any one less resolute and devoted. 
He was sent to Harrow in 1832, and amply rewarded his mother’s 
care. “He improves every day,” she wrote, “and is everything 
I could wish ;” and again—“ Percy is well, which is the begin- 
ning and end of my existence.” 

Among new acquaintances Mrs. Norton had the greatest 
attraction for Mary Shelley: “Had I been a man I should 
certainly have fallen in love with her: as a woman, ten years ago, 
I should have been spell-bound, and, had she taken the trouble, 
she might have wound me round her finger.” When, on Godwin’s 
death in 1836, Mary endeavoured to obtain Government assistance 
for his widow, Mrs. Norton, in a brilliant letter, suggested the 
manner of her application to Lord Melbourne. 

“Godwin had been to his daughter,” says Mrs. Marshall, “ one 
of those life-long cares which, when they disappear, leave a blank 
that nothing seems to fill.” His death was also the cause of a 
serious, though only passing, disagreement with Trelawny, who 
wanted her to write her father’s life, and, with characteristic 
vehemence, rebuked her for not rushing at once into the field. 
The long and touching reply, in which she gives her reasons for 
delay, is one of the best of the many admirable letters quoted by 
Mrs. Marshall. 

Another task, hardly less difficult or painful, Mary was even 
then engaged upon—her annotated edition of Shelley’s works. 
The family prohibition as to publishing “the name” appears 
to have been withdrawn, or the impossibility of obeying it aw 
pied de la lettre at last recognised. The slow going back over 
past sorrows and joys, agonizing in itself to one who felt so 
keenly, was further embittered by her changed relations to the 
remaining friend whose fate had been so inextricably associated 
with her own. 


“T am torn to pieces by memory,” she wrote. “ Would that all were 
mute in the grave!” She was bitterly reproached by Hogg for leaving 
out the dedicatory lines to Harriet : “ Little does Jefferson, how little does 
any one, know me! When Clarke’s edition of ‘Queen Mab’ came to us at 
the Baths of Pisa, Shelley expressed great pleasure that these verses were 
omitted. This recollection caused me to do the same. What could it be 
tome? There are other verses ” [unquestionably those to Jane Williams] 
“TI should well like to obliterate for ever, but they will be printed; and 
any to Harriet could in no way tend to my discomfort . . . . They shall 
be restored, though I do not feel easy as to the good I do Shelley ....I1 
am unstable, sometimes melancholy, and have been called on some occa- 
sions imperious. But I never did an ungenerous act in my life.” 
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After the completion of this arduous task Mrs. Shelley accom- 
panied her son and two college friends on the first of the tours 
described in her ‘ Rambles in Germany and Italy.’ She enjoyed 
and benefited by her travels in spite of the pain of memory which 
must have accompanied her. 

Sir Timothy Shelley died in 1844, and Mrs. Shelley’s son 
succeeded to the baronetcy and estates with a sufficient fortune, 
reduced though it was by Shelley’s legacies to Clare, Leigh Hunt, 
Jefferson Hogg, and others, besides the repayment of the sums 
advanced to Mrs. Shelley for his maintenance and education. 
There is no mention in Mrs. Marshall’s book of any reconciliation 
with Field Place, but the American life of Mrs. Shelley states 
that Percy “became a favourite with Sir Timothy,” and that 
Lady Shelley, after her husband’s death, was much attached to 
Mary, and regretted that she had not known her earlier. 

Another Lady Shelley, her son’s wife, whose devotion to 
Shelley’s memory, sympathetic kindness to his friends, and 
graceful contributions to Shelley bibliography, have proved her 
a worthy member of that remarkable family, was the dearest 
friend of Mary’s closing years. For a time Mrs. Shelley lived 
with her son and daughter-in-law at Field Place, which Clare 
occasionally visited. Lady Shelley, unaware of the details of 
their earlier life, naturally proposed to leave Mrs. Shelley and 
Miss Clairmont together, and it was a striking testimony to what 
Mary must have suffered during the long years of enforced com- 
panionship that she replied: “Don’t go, dear! Don’t leave me 
alone with her! She has been the bane of my life ever since I 
was three years old.” 

Clare died at Florence in 1878, Mrs. Shelley had long preceded 
her. She never saw the beautiful home at Boscombe for which 
her son left Field Place. Her strength had been failing for some 
time; she expired at her own house in Chester Square, in 
February 1851, and rests in Bournemouth Churchyard, where the 
remains of her father and mother have been placed by her side. 

“Twice in my life,” she wrote, twelve years before, “I have 
believed myself to be dying, and my soul being alive, though the 
bodily functions were faint and perishing, I had opportunity to 
look Death in the face, and I did not fear it. My feeling, 
especially in the first and most perilous instance, was—I go to 
no new creation. I enter under no new laws. The God that 
made this beautiful world made that into which I go. As there 
is beauty and love here, such is there, and I feel as if my spirit 


would when it left my frame be received and sustained by a 
beneficent and gentle Power.” 
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d 


No attempt has been made here to criticise or even enumerate 
Mrs. Shelley’s writings. Her latest biographer’s theory that her 
genius, absorbed in Shelley’s, was dwarfed of its individual ex- 
pansion, may or may not be correct: it is as a loving, suffering, 
enduring woman; as Shelley’s wife, the mother of his son, and 
the guardian of his fame, that she will live in the hearts of his 
countrymen and in the history of their literature. 
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Bonjour, Pierrot.” 


He stood beneath her casement dim, 
Simple Pierrot ! 

Phrynette looked out and smiled at him, 
“Bonjour, Pierrot!” 

"Twas but a word, a flow’r she wore, 

And he is hers for evermore ; 

And wheresoe’er his steps may go, 

He hears her call, “ Bonjour, Pierrot!” 


So time ran on, and they were wed, 
Simple Pierrot! 
The sun shone blessings on his head, 
Happy Pierrot! 
And happily he toiled all day, 
“Phrynette is watching,” he would say; 
And life went by with happy flow; 
“Sweetheart Phrynette!” ‘Sweetheart Pierrot!” 


But once he came; he climbed the stair, 
Happy Pierrot ! 

He knows Phrynette is waiting there, 
Happy Pierrot! 

But, ah! the nest is dark and lone, 

His bird is gone, Phrynette is flown! 

Only these words, “ Forgive, forget ; 

Good-bye, Pierrot, forgive Phrynette! ” 


Hark, hark, the drum! The trumpets blow! 
The battle calls, and he -will go: 

For what is life when love is o’er? 
Phrynette !—Phrynette is his no more! 

And what of all her broken vow? 

Too late, too late, she loves him now; 

Too late to weep, too late regret, 

Pierrot is dead! ‘Good-bye, Phrynette!” 


Freperic E. WEATHERLEY. 
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Wayfaring in the Ronergue. 


Tuat district of Southern France so celebrated in the history of 
the Middle Ages as the Rouergue is now shown on the map as the 
department of the Aveyron, but its old name has by no means 
passed out of use with the inhabitants. In the twelfth century 
Henry II. of England, Duke of Anjou and Normandy, laid claim 
to it by reason of his marriage with Eleanor of Aquitaine. It was 
ceded to England by treaty after the battle of Poitiers, but the 
nobles and the people were never reconciled to British rule, and 
they struggled against it intermittently and with varying success 
for nearly three hundred years. What with wars of succession and 
religious wars the Rouergue was one of the most disturbed and 
blood-drenched regions of France. Great political changes, how- 
ever, have cut it off more than any other, lower Brittany excepted, 
from the movement of the modern world. It is a wild, rocky, 
thinly-populated district, with many stern and some beautiful 
landscapes, but with little left save its ruined castles to confirm 
the stirring records of its stormy medizval history. 

I had passed the night at the village of Plaisance on the western 
boundary of the Rouergue, and having made up my mind to reach 
St. Affrique in a day’s walk, I set out on my journey at an early 
hour in the morning. There were some thirty miles of country to 
cross, and I had, moreover, to reckon with the July sun, which 
shines very earnestly in southern France, as though it were bent 
on ripening all the fruits of the earth in a single day. By 
getting up earlier than usual I was able to watch the morning 
opening like a wild rose. When we feel all the charm that graces 
the beginning of a summer day, we resolve in future to rise with 
the birds, but the next morning’s sun finds most of us sluggards 
again. 

“T returned towards the tarn which I had left the day before, 
but with the intention of keeping somewhat to the south of it for 
a while. However beautiful the scenery of a gorge may be, the 
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sensation of being at the bottom of a crevice at length becomes 
depressing, and the mind, which is never satisfied with anything 
long, begins to wonder what the world is like beyond the 
enclosing cliffs, and the desire to climb them and to look forth 
under a wider range of sky grows stronger. Such change is 
needed, for when there is languor within, the impressions from 
without are dull. The country through which I now passed was 
very beautiful with its multitude of chestnut trees, the pale yellow 
plumes of the male blossom still clinging to them and hiding half 
their leaves; but here again was the sad spectacle of abandoned, 
weedy, and almost leafless vineyards upon stony slopes which had 
been changed into fruit-bearing terraces by the long labour of 
dead generations, 

The first village I came to was Coupiac, lying in a deep hollow, 
from the bottom of which rose a rugged mass of schistous rock, 
with houses all about it under the protecting shadow of a strong 
castle with high round towers in good preservation. It was a 
medieval fortress, but its mullioned windows cut in the walls of 

. the towers and other details showed that it had been considerably 
modified and adapted to changed conditions of life at the time of 
the Renaissance. A troop of little girls were going up to it, and 
teaching Sisters, who had changed it into a stronghold of education, 
were waiting for them in the court. Hard by upon the edge of 
the castle rock was a calvary. The naked schist, ribbed and 
seamed, served for pavement in the steep little streets of this 
picturesque old village, where most of the people went barefoot. 
This is the custom of the region and does not necessarily imply 
poverty. Here the sabotier’s trade is a poor one, and the cobbler’s 
is still worse. In the Albigeois I was the neighbour of a well-to- 
do farmer who up to the age of sixty had never known the sensa- 
tion of sock or stocking, nor had he ever. worn a shoe of wood or 
leather. 

No female beauty did I see here, nor elsewhere in the Rouergue. 
Plainness of feature in men .and women is the rule throughout 
this extensive tract of country. But there is this to be said in 
favour of the girls and younger women, that they generally have 
well-shaped figures anda very erect carriage, which last is 
undoubtedly due to the habit of carrying weights upon the head, 
especially water, which needs to be carefully balanced. 

How the peasants stared at me as'I passed along! The 
expression of their faces showed that they were completely 
puzzled as to what manner of person I was, and what I was doing 
there. Had I been taking along a dancing-bear they would have 
understood my motives far better, and my social success with them 
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would have b22n untoubtedly greater. As it was, most of them 
eyed ms with extreme suspicion. Not having been rendered 
familiar, like the peasants of many other districts, with that harm- 
less form of insanity which leads people to endure the hardship of 
tramping for the sake of observing the ruder aspects of human 
life, the lingering manners of old times and of reading the book 
of nature in solitude, they thought I must perforce be engaged 
upon some sinister and wicked work. And now this reminds me 
of an old man at Ambialet whom I used to send on errands to the 
nearest small town. He liked my money, but he could never 
satisfy his conscience that it was not something like treason to 
carry letters for me, for he had the feeling to the last that he was 
in the pay of the enemy. “Ah!” he growled one day (not to 
me) “I have always heard it said that the English regretted our 
beautiful rocks and rich valleys. They are coming back! I am 
sure they are coming back!” I used to see him looking at me 
askance with a peculiarly keen expression in his eyes, and as his 
words had been repeated to me I knew of what he was thinking. 
He was the first man of his condition who to my knowledge called 
rocks beautiful. The peasant class abhor rocks on account of their 
sterility and because the rustic idea of a beautiful landscape is 
the fertile and level plain. In searching for the picturesque and 
the grandeur of nature, it is perfectly safe to go to those places 
which the peasant declares to be frightful by their ugliness. 

Leaving Coupiac behind me, I turned towards the east. The 
road, having been cut in the side of the cliff, exposed layers of 
brown argillaceous schist, like rotten wood, and so friable that it 
crumbled between the fingers; but what was more remarkable 
was that the layers, scarcely thicker than slate, instead of being 
in their natural plane, were turned up quite vertically. I was 
now ascending to the barren uplands. Near the brow of a hill 
I passed a very ancient crucifix of granite, the head, which must 
originally have been of the rudest sculpture, having the features 
quite obliterated by time. 

A rural postman in a blouse with red collar had been trudging 
up the hill behind me, and I let him overtake me so that I might 
fall into conversation with him, for these men are generally more 
intelligent or better informed than the peasants. I have often 
walked with them and never without receiving either instruction 
or amusement. When we had reached the highest ground, from 
which a splendid view was revealed of the Rouergue country—a 
crumpled map of bare hills and deep dark gorges,—the postman 
pointed out to me the village of Roquecésaire (Czsar’s Rock), on 
a hill to the south, and told me a queer story of a battle between 
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its inhabitants and those of an adjacent village. The quarrel, 
strange to say, arose over a statue of the Virgin, which was 
erected not long since upon a commanding position between the 
two villages. ‘Now the Holy Virgin,” said the postman, in no 
tone of mockery, “was obliged to turn her back either to one 
village or the other, and this was the cause of the fight!” When 
first set up, the statue looked towards Roquecésaire, to the great 
satisfaction of the inhabitants; but the people of the other 
village, who thought themselves equally pious, held that they had 
been slighted; and the more they looked at the back of the 
Virgin turned towards them, the angrier they became, and the 
more determined not to submit to the indignity. At length, 
unable to keep down their fury any longer, they sallied forth one 
day, men, women and children, with the intention of turning the 
statue round. But the people of Roquecésaire were vigilant and, 
seeing the hostile crowd coming, went forth to give them batile. 
The combat raged furiously for hours, and it was watched—so 
said the postman—with much excitement and interest by the curé 
of Montclar—the village we were now approaching—who, happen- 
ing to have a telescope, was able to note the varying fortune of 
war. At length the Roquecésaire people got the worst of it, and 
they were driven away from the statue, which was promptly 
turned round. Although many persons were badly knocked 
about, nobody died for the cause. The energetic intervention of 
the spiritual and temporal authorities prevented a renewal of the 
scandal, and it was thought best, in the interest of peace, to allow 
the statue to be turned half-way to one village and half to the 
other. 

The postman was a little reserved at first, not knowing to what 
country I belonged, but, when he was satisfied that I was not a 
German, he let his tongue rattle on with the freedom which is 
one of the peculiarities of his class. He confided to me that the 
best help to a man who walked much was absinth. It pulled him 
up the hills and sent him’ whisking across the plains, “I eat 
very little,” said my black-bearded, bright-eyed fellow-tramp ; 
“but,” he added, “I drink three or four glasses of absinth a day.” 

“You will eat still less,” I said, “if you don’t soon begin to 
turn off the tap.” 

Considering the hard monotony of, their lives and the strain 
imposed upon physical endurance by walking from twenty to 
twenty-five miles a day, in all weathers, the rural postmen in 
France are a sober body of men. This one:told me that he 
walked sometimes twelve miles out of his way to carry a single 
letter. 
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Thus gossiping, we reached Montclar on the plateau, a little 
to the south of the deep gorge of the Tarn. Here we entered an 
auberge, where the postman was glad to moisten his dry throat 
with the green-eyed enemy. This inn was formerly one of those 
small chateaux—more correctly termed maisons fortes, or manors— 
which sprang up all over France in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. The inhabited part of the building was reached by a 
spiral staircase enclosed by a tower. A balcony connected with 
the principal room enabled me to read an inscription cut in a 
stone of the tower: “ Tristano Disclaris, 1615.” But for this 
record left by the founder, his name would probably have passed, 
long ago, out of the memory of men. 

I found that the chief occupation of the people in this house 
was that of making Roquefort cheeses; indeed, it was impossible 
not to guess what was going on from the all-pervading odour. 
And yet I was still many miles from Roquefort! However, I 
knew all about this matter before. I was not twenty miles from 
Albi when I found that Roquefort cheese-making was a local 
industry. In fact, this is the case over a very wide region. The 
cheeses having been made are sent to Roquefort to ripen in the 
cellars, which have been excavated in the rock, and also to acquire 
the necessary reputation. While my lunch was being prepared I 
looked into the dairy, which was very clean and creditable. On the 
ground were large tubs of milk, and on tables were spread many 
earthenware moulds pierced with little holes and containing the 
pressed curds. 

The hostess was a buxom, good-tempered woman with rosy 
cheeks. She told me that she could not give me anything better 
than ham and eggs. She could not have offered me anything 
more acceptable after all the greasy cooking, the steadfast veal 
and invariable fowl which I had so long’ been compelled to accept 
daily with resignation. By a mysterious revelation of art she 
produced the ham and eggs in a way that made me think that she 
must surely be descended from one of the English adventurers 
who did all manner of mischief in the Rouergue, some five or six 
centuries ago. Such ham and eggs in her case could only be 
explained by the theory of hereditary ideas. Nevertheless she 
had become French enough to look at me with a dubious, albeit a 
good-natured eye. My motive in coming there and going farther 
without having any commercial object in view was more than she 
could fathom. After my visit to the dairy I fancy her private 
notion was that I was commissioned by the English Government 
to find out how Roquefort cheese was made, with a view to 
competition. At length as we talked freely she let the state of 
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her mind, with regard to me, escape her unawares by putting this 
question plump: 

“ How is it the gendarmes have not stopped you?” 

“That I cannot tell you,” said I, much amused by her candour ; 
“but you may be sure of this, I am not afraid of them.” 

Her husband was listening behind the door, and I observed an 
expression of relief in his face when I took up my pack and 
departed. If I was to be pounced upon, he preferred, for his own 
peace of mind and the reputation of his house, that it should be 
done elsewhere. All the village had heard of my coming, and when 
I reappeared outside there was a small crowd of people waiting 
to have a good look at me. I thought from these signs that I 
was likely to be asked to show my papers again by some petty 
functionary ; but no, I was allowed to pass on without inter- 
ference. Perhaps the postman had given a good account of me, 
the absinth having touched his heart. There is much diplomacy 
in getting somebody on your side while travelling alone through 
these unopened districts far from railways. Wandering among 
the peasants of the Tarn and the Aveyron teaches one what 
ignorance really means, what blindness of intellect goes with it. 
And yet their enlightenment by the usual methods would be a 
doubtful blessing to themselves and others. 

I was now descending to the valley, and not long after leaving 
the village an attempt to escape from the winding hot road led 
me into one of those wildernesses, which are to me infinitely more 
pleasing than the most artistic gardens, with their geometric 
flower-beds and their counterfeit lakes and grottoes. The surface 
of the land was thrown or washed up into dark brown hillocks of 
broken argillaceous schist, which repelled vegetation, but the 
hollows were wooded with mountain oak and many shrubs. 
Farther down there were other hillocks, equally bare, but formed 
of the blue-looking lias marl which the husbandman detests with 
good reason, for its sterility is incorrigible. This terre bleue, as 
the peasants call it, was not the only sign of a change in the 
formation ; fragments of calcareous stone were mixed with the 
brown soil. I was leaving the dark schist and was approaching 
those immense accumulations of jurassic rock, whose singular 
forms and brilliant colours lend such extraordinary grandeur to 
the scenery of the Upper Tarn. There was also a change in the 
vegetation. A large species of broom four or five feet high, 
covered with golden blossom the size of pea-flowers, although 
the common broom had long past its blooming, now showed 
itself as well as roseroot sedum, neither of which had I seen 
while coming over the schist. The cicadas returned and screamed 
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from every tree. I captured one and examined the musical 
instrument—a truly marvellous bit of mechanism—that it carried 
in each of its sides. It is not legs which make the noise, as is the 
case with crickets and grasshoppers, but little hard membranes 
under the wings are scraped together at the creature’s will, The 
sound is not musical, for when it is not a continuous scissor- 
grinding noise, it is like the cry of a corncrake with a weak 
throat ; but what delight there is in it! and how it expresses 
that joy in the present and recklessness of the morrow, which 
the fabulist has in vain contrasted with the virtuous industry 
of the ant in order to point a moral for mankind!—vainly, 
because the cigale’s short life in the sunlit trees will ever 
seem to men a more ideal one than that of the earth-burrowing 
ant, with its possible longevity, its peevish parsimony, and 
restless anxiety for the future. I could have laid down under a 
tree like a gipsy in this wild spot, and let the summer dreams 
come to me from their airy castles amongst the leaves, if I had 
not made up my mind to reach St. Affrique before night. There 
was another reason which, although it clashes with poetry, had 
better be told for the sake of truth. Insects would soon have 
taken all pleasure from the siesta. Great black ants and great 
red ones, little ants too, that could have walked with comfort 
through the eye of a fine needle notwithstanding their wickedness, 
and intermediate species of the same much-praised family would 
have scampered over me and stung me, and flies of bad propen- 
sities would have settled upon me. An enthusiastic entomologist 
has only to lie down in the open air in this part of France at the 
end of July or in August, and he will soon be able to observe, 
perhaps feel, sufficient insects travelling on their legs or on the 
wing to satisfy a great deal of curiosity. Often the air is all a 
flutter with butterflies, many of them remarkable for their size 
or the beauty of their colouring. One I have particularly 
noticed ; not large, but coloured with exquisite gradations of 
bright yellow, orange, and pale green. 

I believe I added to my day’s journey by my excursion across 
country, but the time would have passed less pleasantly on the 
road. The winding yellow line however appeared again, and I had 
to tramp upon it. And a hot, toilsome trudge it was, through that 
long narrow valley with scrubby woods reaching down to the road, 
but with no habitations and no water. It was the desert. The after- 
noon was far advanced when the country opened and I saw a village 
of coquettish appearance, for most of the houses had been washed 
with red, and many of the window shutters were painted green. 

I was parched with thirst, for the sun had been broiling me for 
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hours ; therefore, when I saw this village on the hillside, I hurried 
towards it with the impatience of a traveller who sees the palm- 
trees over a well in the sands of Africa. In a place that could 
give so much attention to colour there must surely be an auberge, 
I thought. And I judged rightly, for there were two little inns. 
I found the door of the first one closed, and learnt that the people 
were out harvesting. I walked on to the next, and found that 
likewise closed, and was again informed that all the family were 
out in the fields. The whole village was nearly deserted; almost 
everyone was busy reaping and putting up the sheaves. I stopped 
beside the village pump and reflected upon my misery. I had 
resigned myself to water, when a woman carrying a sickle opened 
the door of one of the inns. Some friendly bird must have told her 
of my thirst and weariness—perhaps the merry little quail that I 
heard as I came up from the plain crying “ 'To-whit! To-whit!” 
That blessed auberge actually contained bottled beer. And the 
room was so cool that butter would not have melted in it. These 

southern houses have such thick stone walls that they have the 
' double advantage of being warm in winter and delightfully cool 
in summer. I had some difficulty in resisting the temptation to 
stop the night at this inn, but I did resist it,and was again on the 
road to St. Affrique before the heat of the day had passed. 

Another toilsome trudge, during which I met an English 
threshing machine being dragged along by bullocks, and the 
familiar words upon it made me feel for a while quite at home. 
The apparition, however, gave me a shock, for the antique flail is 
still the instrument commonly used for threshing, in the southern 
provinces of France. 

At a village called Moulin, lying in a rich and beautifal valley, 
I met the Sorgues, one of the larger tributaries of the Tarn, and 
for the rest of my journey I had the companionship of a charming 
stream. Evening came on, and the fiery blue above me grew soft 
and rosy. Rosy, too, were the cornfields, where bands of men and 
women, fifteen or twenty together, were reaping gaily, for the 
heat of the day was gone, the freshness of the twilight had come, 
and the fragrance of the valley was unloosened. I had left the 
last group of reapers behind, and the silence of the dusk was 
broken only by the tree crickets, and the rapids of the little river, 
when a woman passed me on the road and murmured “ Adicias!” 
(God be with you). “ Adicias!” I replied, and then I was again 
alone. Presently there was a jangling of bells behind, and I was 
soon overtaken by three horses and a crowded diligence. The 
sound of the bells grew fainter, and fainter, and once more I was 
alone with the summer night. The stars began to shine, and the 
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river was lost in the mystery of shadow, save where a sunken rock 
made the water gleam white, and awoke the peace with a cry of 
trouble. 

It was late when I reached St. Affrique, and I believe no tramp 
arrived at his bourne that night more weary than I, for I had been 
walking most of the day in the burning sun. But although I lay 
down like a jaded horse, I was too feverish to sleep. To make 
matters worse, there was a cock in the yard just underneath my 
window, and the fiendish creature considered it his duty to crow 
every two or three minutes after the stroke of midnight. How 
well did I then enter into the feelings of a man I knew who, under 
similar provocation, got up from his bed, and taking a carving 
knife from the kitchen, quietly and deftly cut off the cock’s head 
before the astonished bird had time to protest. Having stopped 
the crowing and assured himself that it would not begin again, he 
went back to bed and slept the sleep of the innocent. 

I was out early the next morning, looking at the extraordinary 
astronomical dials of the parish church, covering much of the 
surface of the outer walls. All the straight lines, curves and 
figures, and the inscriptions in Latin, must have the effect of 
convincing the majority of the inhabitants that their ignorance 
is hopeless. Such a display of science must be like wizard 
symbolism to the common people. The dials are exceedingly 
curious, and there are some really astonishing calculations, as, for 
instance, a table showing the “ number of souls that have appeared 
before the Tribunal of God.” Near a great sundial are these 
solemn words :—“ Sol et luna faciunt que precepta sunt eis; nos 
autem pergrimamur a Domino.” The church itself is one of the 
most fantastically ugly structures imaginable. All possible tricks 
of style and taste appear to have been played uponit. Itis a 
jumble of heavy Gothic and Italian, and the apse is twisted out of 
line with the nave, in which respect, however, it is like the 
Cathedral of Quimper. AsI left the church a funeral procession 
approached, women carrying palls by the four corners a little in 
front of the coffin, according to the custom of the country when 
the dead person is of their own sex. When a man dies, members 
of his sex carry the palls. 

St. Affrique is a small town of about 7,000 inhabitants, lying in 
a warm valley and surrounded by high bills, the sides of which 
were once covered with luxuriant vineyards. These slopes, arid, 
barren and sun-scorched, are perfectly suited to the cultivation of 
the vine, the fig and the almond; but the elevation is still too 
great for the olive. As I toiled up the side of the valley in the 
direction of Millau, I noticed the Rocher de Caylus, a large reddish 
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and somewhat fantastically shaped block of oolitic rock, perched 
on the hill above the vineyards. Here the lower formation was 
schistous, the upper calcareous. ‘The sun was intensely hot, but 
there was the shade of walnut trees, which I took advantage of, 
althongh it is said to be poisonous, like that of the oleander. 

When I reached the plateau there was no shade whatever, 
baneful or beneficent. If there was ever any forest here all 
vestige of it has disappeared. I was on the border of the Causse 
de Larzac, one of the highest, most extensive and savagely barren 
of the calcareous deserts which separate the rivers in this part of 
France. Not a drop of water save what may have been collected 
in tanks for the use of sheep, and the few human teings who eke 
out an existence there, is to be found upon them. Swept by 
freezing winds in winter and burnt by a torrid sun in summer, 
their climate is as harsh as the soil is ungenerous. 

But although I was sun-broiled upon this causse, I was interested 
at every step by the flowers that I found there. Dry, chaffy or 
prickly plants, corresponding in their nature to the aridity and 
- asperity of the land, were peculiarly at home upon the undulating 
stoniness. The most beautiful flower then blooming was that of 
the catananche, which has won its poetic French name, cupidon 
bleu, by the brilliant colour of its blossom. Multitudes of yellow 
everlastings also decked the solitude. 

On reaching the highest ground the crests of the bare Cevennes 
were seen against the cloudless sky to the south. A little to the 
east, beyond the valley of the Cernon, which I intended to cross, 
were high hills or cliffs, treeless and sterile, with hard-cut angular 
sides, terminating upwards in vertical walls of naked stone. 
These were the buttresses of the Causse de Larzac. The lower 
sides of some of the hills were blue with lias marl, and wherever 
they were steep not a blade of grass grew. 

Having descended to the valley, I was soon climbing towards 
Roquefort by the flanks of those melancholy hills which seemed 
to express the ‘hopelessness of “nature after ages of effort to over- 
come some evil power. And yet the tinkling of innumerable 
sheep-bells told that even here men had found a way of earning 
their bread. I saw the flocks moving high above me where all 
was wastefulness and rockiness, and heard the voices of the 
shepherds. There were the Roquefort sheep whose milk, con- 
verted into cheese of the first quality, is sent into distant countries 
whose people little imagine that its constituents are drawn from a 
desert where there is little else but stones. 

I came in view of the village, clinging as it seemed to the steep 
at the base of a huge bastion of stark jurassic rock. Facing 
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it was another barren hill, and in the valley beneath were 
mamelons of dark clay and stones partly conquered by the great 
broom and burning with its flame of gold. When I reached the 
village I felt that I had earned a rest. 

Cheese, which has been the fortune of Roquefort, has destroyed 
its picturesqueness. It has brought speculators there who have 
raised great, ugly, square buildings of dazzling whiteness in harsh 
contrast with the character and sombre tone of the old houses. 
Although the place is so small that it consists of only one street 
and a few alleys, the more ancient dwellings are remarkable for 
their height. It is surprising to see in a village lost among the 
sterile hills houses three storeys high. The fact that there is 
only a ledge on which to build must be the explanation. What 
is most curious in the place is the cellars, Before the cheese 
became an important article of commerce these were natural 
caverns, such as are everywhere to be found in this calcareous 
formation; but now they are really cellars that have been 
excavated to such a depth in the rock that they are to be seen in 
as many as five stages, where long rows of cheeses are stacked 
one over the other. The virtue of these cellars from the cheese- 
making point of view is their dryness and their scarcely varying 
temperature of about 8° centigrade summer and winter. But the 
demand for Roquefort cheese has become so great that trickery 
now plays a part in the ripening process. The peasants have 
learnt that “time is money,” and they have found that bread- 
crumbs mixed with the curd cause those green streaks of mouldi- 
ness, which denote that the cheese is fit for the market, to appear 
much more readily than was formerly the case when it was left 
to do the best it could for itself with the aid of a subterranean 
atmosphere. This is not exactly cheating; it is commercial 
enterprise, the result of competition and other circumstances too 
strong for poor human nature. In cheese-making, bread-crumbs 
are found to be a cheap substitute for time, and it is said that 
those who have taken to beer-brewing in this region have found 
that box, which here is the commonest of shrubs, is a cheap 
substitute for hops. The notion that brass pins are stuck into 
Roquefort cheese to make it turn green is founded on fiction. 

Having remained at Roquefort long enough to see all that was 
needful, to lunch and to be overcharged—commercial enterprise 
is very infectious—I turned my back upon it and scrambled down 
a stony path to the bottom of the valley where the Cernon—now 
a mere thread of a stream—curled and sparkled in the middle of 
its wide channel, the yellow flowers and pale green leaves of the 
horned poppy Lasking upon the rocky banks. Following it down 
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to the Tarn I came to the village of St.‘Rome de Cernon, where 
the houses of dark grey stone, built on a hill-side, are overtopped 
by the round tower of a small medieval fortress which has been 
patched up and put to some modern use. I thought the people 
very ill-favoured by nature here, but perhaps they are not more 
so than others in the district. The harshness of nature is 
strongly reflected in all faces. Having passed a man on the bank 
of the stream washing his linen—presumably his own—with bare 
arms, sinewy and hairy like a gorilla’s, I was again in the open 
country ; but instead of following donkey-paths and sheep-tracks 
I was upon the dusty high road. Well, even a route nationale, 
however hot and dusty, so that it be not too straight, has its 
advantages, which are felt after you have been walking an 
uncertain number of miles over a very rough country, trusting to 
luck to lead you where you wished to go. The feeling that you 
may at length step out freely and not worry yourself with a map 
and compass is a kind of pleasure which, like all others, is only so 
by the force of contrast and the charm of variety. I knew that I 
could now tramp along this road without troubling myself about 
anything, and that I should reach Millau sooner or later. It was 
really very hot: ideal sunstroke weather, verging on 90° in the 
shade; but I had become hardened to it, and was as dry asa 
smoked herring. For miles I saw no human being and heard no 
sound of life except the shrilling of grasshoppers and the more 
strident song of the cicades in the trees. By-and-by houses 
showed themselves, and I came to the village of St. Georges beside 
the bright little Cernon, but surrounded by wasteful desolate 
hills, one of which, shaped like a cone, reared its yellow rocky 
summit far towards the blue solitude of the dazzling sky. I 
passed by little gardens where great hollyhocks flamed in the 
afternoon sunshine, then I met the Tarn again and reached Millan, 
a weary and dusty wayfarer. 

I stopped in Millau (sometimes spelt Milhau) more than a day 
in order to rest and to ramble—moderately. Although the town, 
with its 16,000 inhabitants, is the most populous in the depart- 
ment of the Aveyron, it is so remote from all large centres and 
currents of human movement that very little French is spoken 
there. And this French is about on a par with the English of 
the Sheffield grinders. In the better-class families an effort now is 
made to keep patois out of doors for the sake of the children; but 
there is scarcely a middle-aged native to whom it is not the mother 
tongue. The common dialect is not quite the same throughout 
Guienne and Languedoc; but the local variations are much less 
marked than one would expect, considering that the langue d’oc 
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has been virtually abandoned as a literary vehicle for centuries. 
Curiously enough, the word oc (yes), which was once the most con- 
venient sound to distinguish the dialect from that of the northern 
half of France, has fallen completely into disuse ; so much so, that 
all the Languedocians whom I questioned on the subject did not 
know what it meant, until at length an educated one told me 
that the form was very old and had long died out. All these 
people can understand Spanish when spoken slowly. Many can 
catch your meaning when you speak to them in French, but reply 
in patois. I had grown accustomed, although not reconciled, to 
this manner of conversing with peasants, but I was surprised to 
find on entering a shop at Millau that neither the man nor his 
wife there could reply to me in French. 

This town lies in the bottom of a basin; some of the high hills, 
especially those on the east, showing savage escarpments with 
towering masses of yellow or reddish rock at the summits. The 
climate of the valley is delightful in winter, but sultry and 
enervating in summer. It is so protected from the winds that 
the mulberry flourishes there; and countless almond trees rise 
above the vines on the burning hill-sides. 

Millau presents a good deal of interest to the archeologist. 
Very noteworthy is the ancient market-place, where the first and 
upper storeys project far over the paving and are supported by a 
colonnade. Some of the columns, with elaborately carved Roman- 
esque capitals, date from the twelfth century, and look ready to 
fall into fragments. At one end of the square is an immense 
modern crucifix—a sure sign that the civic authorities do not yet 
share the views of the municipal councillors of Paris in regard 
to religious emblems. Protestants, however, are numerous at 
Millau as well as at St. Affrique, both towns having been im- 
portant centres of Calvinism at the time of the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes; and after the forced emigration many of the 
inhabitants must have strongly sympathised with their persecuted 
neighbours, the Camisards. Nevertheless the department of the 
Aveyron, taken in its entirety, is now one of the most fervently 
Catholic in France. 

The church is Romanesque with a marked Byzantine tendency. 
It has an elegant apse decorated in good taste; but the edifice 
having received various patchings and decorations at the time of 
the Renaissance, the uniformity of style has been spoilt. The 
most striking architectural feature of the town is a high Gothic 
belfry of octagonal form with a massive square tower for its base. 

In the Middle Ages the government of this town was vested 
in six consuls who received twenty gold florins a year as salary, 
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and also a new robe of red and black cloth with a hood. In 1341 
they furnished forty men-of-arms for the war against the English, 
but the place was given up to Chandos in 1362. The rising of 
1369 delivered the burghers again from the British power, but 
for twenty-two years they were continually fighting with the 
English companies. 

The evening before I left Millau I strolled into the little 
square where the great crucifix stands. I found it densely 
crowded. Three or four hundred men were there, each wearing 
a blouse and carrying a sickle with a bit of osier laid upon 
the sharp edge of the blade along its whole length, and firmly 
tied. All these harvesters were waiting to be hired for the 
following week. They belonged to a class much less numerous 
in France than in England—the agricultural labourers who 
have no direct interest in the soil that they help to cultivate, 
and the crops that they help to gather in. I have often met 
them on the dusty roads, frequently walking with bare feet, 
carrying the implements of their husbandry and a little bundle of 
clothes. It must be very hard to ask for work from farm to farm. 
I can enter fully into the attachment of the French peasant to 
his bit of land which, although it may yield him little more than 
his black bread, cannot be taken from him so long as he can 
manage to live by the sweat of his brow. Many of these peasant 
proprietors can barely keep body and soul together; but when 
they lie down upon their wretched beds at night, they feel 
thankful that the roof that covers them, and the soil that 
supports them, are their own. The wind may howl about the 
eaves, and the snow may drift against the wall, but they know 
that the one will calm down, and that the other will melt, and 
that life will go on as before—hard, back-breaking, grudging 
even the dark bread, but secure and independent. Waiting to be 
hired by another man almost like a beast of burden—what a trial 
is here for pride! Happily for the human race, pride, although it 
springs naturally in the breast of man, only becomes luxuriant 
with cultivation. The poor labourer does not feel it unless his 
instinctive sense of justice has been outraged. 


Epwarp Harrison BARKER. 
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Che Sadness of Summer. 


Tuey said, “The leaves of Autumn fall 
In yellow clouds upon the grass: 

Are whirled ’gainst the gray house-wall, 
And patter down the window glass.” 

They said, “The chestnut tree is bare, 
And through its boughs the breezes wail, 

And grief and gloom are everywhere, 
Because the summer glories fail :— 

The saddest season, this,” they said— 
“The year a-dying, the leaves all dead!” 

I said, “The leaves drift down the air, 
The green lies rotting in the wet, 

The summer boughs are black and bare— 
I know a sadder season yet!” 


They said, “The Winter days are cold, 
And all the sweet-faced flowers are dead ; 
The year is getting weak and old, 
There is no life in it,’ they said. 
“The sun uprises in a haze, 
And runs a pale and weakly round, 
And glimmers through the short-lived days, 
And sinks beneath the frosted ground : 
Is this the saddest time?” they said, 
“The birds and the flowers and the year all dead!” 
“Haply,” I said, “’tis sad to die; 
But still our griefs we may forget, 
As in a dreamless sleep we lie ; 
I know a sadder season yet!” 


They cried, “ We hear the thrushes sing, 
The cuckoo calling long and loud; 
The tender leaves of sunny Spring 
Have fallen like an emerald cloud 
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On wood and field; and here and there 

The primrose and the bluebells bloom, 
And life and love is everywhere, 

And banished is the winter’s gloom. 
Our ears with song are surfeited— 

Come, say if Spring is sad!” they said. 
I said, “I hear the wild birds sing, 

And smell sweet beds of violet ; 
But, though a mystic grief they bring, 

I know a sadder season yet!” 


They said, “The Summer heat has come; 
The landscape quivers in the haze; 
And, in the glades, the insect hum 
Recalls the by-gone summer days! 
The greenfinch, from the green-leafed tree, 
Is droning out his wistful call; 
The swallows chatter merrily, 
Their nests are on the sunlit wall. 
Some duller season name instead, 
And say not this is sad!” they said. 
I said, “1 feel the heated air 
Hang heavy with the breath of flowers, 
Nor can conceive a world more fair 
Than this, in these sweet summer hours!” 
I said, “I see the swallows wheel, ° 
And hear the distant landrail call 
Across the corn; and yet I feel 
This is the saddest time of all! 
There is no grief like Summer’s grief! 
The yearning, born of summer sky, 
The sorrow of a summer leaf,— 
How great! And oft I wonder why!” 


A. I. Munrz. 
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Che Black Butterfly. 


—_— 


Cuarter I, 


Tue year was 1795, a year of bloodshed, reprisals, émeutes, terror, 
though Robespierre was dead. 

Between the rivers Isle and Dronne, the gilded vanes and 
conical tourelles of two grand chateaux still peered up through 
the woods untouched by the Revolution. 

The Marquis de Roseambeau was a lad of eighteen, who had been 
for the last two years with his governor at Heidelberg, for whose 
sake, the aunt who had brought him up prayed for peace more 
devoutly than ever, for she was expecting him home. His sister, 
one year younger, had only been the charge of Madame de Palcire 
from the time when the young widow de Roseambeau fled with 
other Court poltroons, and flung the girl on the truly maternal 
heart that had made an idol of the brother. 

Monsieur de Palcire was not a deceased saint, but a living sinner, 
who, finding domestic ties galling, and scarcely comme il faut, bade 
his wife adieu, and went to enjoy himself in Naples and Florence. 
Unfortunately Monique had loved him, and so had gone through 
the fevered anguish of a wound dealt by a beloved hand, which is 
most merciful when it is a death-blow. 

The second chateau, that of Surcigny, was the property of an 
unmarried, middle-aged noble who had lived abroad until he had 
come unexpectedly into the title and estates. There was no 
particular interest left him in life, but to complete his collection of 
precious stones, and to be Madame de Palcire’s neighbour. 

That platonic affection had risen from the ashes of the grand 
passion of his life, entertained for her when she was on the eve of 
her unhappy marriage, and he a superfluous cadet of a ducal 


family. Now he was a duke, and M. de Palcire persisted in his 
iniquitous existence. 


The balmy darkness of an early April night had closed in over 
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the undulating woods and brown corn-fields. Patches of yellow 
brilliance here and there alone broke the mass of the chateau 
Roseambeau. 

A card-table lit by an enormous silver candelabra stood at 
one end of a long saloon, at which sat a lady and gentleman 
playing piquet with the courteous gaiety that was once the heritage 
of France. 

They were a handsome couple of the finest aristocratic type ; 
both wore their hair in powder; both were in rich velvets and 
silks touched here and there with the sparkle of a diamond and 
the softness of a lace ruffle. In face, even, they were somewhat 
alike, though Madame de Palcire’s eyes were blue, and the duke’s 
dark hazel. The blue eyes were singularly sad and sweet with 
the bistre tint that suffering had left round them. Furthermore 
these friends were both pitiful and courteous to peasants, patient 
with stupidity, dependable in trouble, sane and generous in 
judgment, waiting with trust in the Divine guidance of the world 
for the Resurrection of France. 

The door opened, and Vivienne de Roseambeau sauntered up the 
room looking like a priceless Dresden figure, all in white. She 
was slight, small, and perfectly formed, with airy, graceful move- 
ments pleasant to watch, a crisp nimbus of fair hair like a child’s 
without a touch of meretricious yellow, a face with a child’s 
exquisite modelling, and the tint of a white orchid. But the 
eyes—lustrous, dark splendours—were not the eyes ofachild. The 
pretty follies of Madame de Roseambeau’s circle had been a hot- 
bed for precocious development, and Vivienne was only too quick 
a learner. She came to her aunt’s side and sighed. 

Madame de Palcire looked up and asked what the sigh meant. 
Then the girl went down on her knees, folded her hands together, 
-those dimpled models, and looked all sorrowful innocence. “I 
have come to confess a sin,” she said. 

“ One sin, indeed! the hundred and first! ” 

“The hundred go for nothing. Monsieur le Duc knows that I 
am ascribbler. Well, it came into my head to write a brochure on 
the follies, rivalries, and crimes of those dogs of the Convention.” 

“ Mon Diew! burn it, my child!” 

“But I sent it to René, and he sent it to an old school-friend, 
and he got it printed.” 

“ Le diable!” murmured the duke. 

“They call these political satires, ‘ Black Butterflies,’ in Paris,” 
said Vivienne ; “and mine was not very stupid, for what happened ? 
all Paris bought and laughed.” 

“ Mon Dieu!” murmured Madame de Palcire again, turning pale. 
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“ Well, just now I received an express from René’s friend, for 
René, in fact, saying in cypher, ‘fly!’ your name has transpired.” 
De Surcigny swept away the cards, and stood up. Monique 
pushed back her chair. ‘“ My poor little fool, this means ruin!” 
she said with a broken voice. 

* But René is safe ?” 

“ Ah, thank God for that! In a few days he might have been 
here, and then——” 

“Our Sappho might almost have wished she had been born an 
idiot,” finished the duke with tender severity. 

And while they were talking something was happening. Tramp, 
tramp, outside the dark chateau, up the Queen’s Ride, through which 
poor Marie Antoinette had came to her favourite’s wedding twenty 
years ago; tramp, tramp, along the terrace, until the short sharp 
word of command, and the grounding of arms told their tale—came 
the nation’s messengers of fate. 

Into the painted and gilt saloon walked three soldiers in the 
Republican uniform. Two remained by the door, while one went 
up to the three people standing by the card-table in the full light. 
Vivienne sprang forward, and he bowed low. With her head thrown 
back on her round waxen throat, her dark eyes ablaze, her dimpled 
face almond white, with the lights behind her, so that her gleaming 
satin and pearls looked like moonlight, she faced this young 
republican colonel till his head swam and his knees trembled 
under those angry burning eyes. 

He had learnt to fight under La Fayette, and gained distinction 
on the Spanish Frontier, and now he knew for the first time what 
fear was. ‘It is my duty,” he said in a voice that sounded to him- 
self strange and harsh, “to arrest the persons of René-Lothair- 
Jean, known as Marquis de Roseambeau, and of Vivienne-Marie- 
Antoinette, his sister, accused of high treason. In the name of 
France.” 

“T am Mademoiselle de Roseambeau,” said Vivienne, “the 
marquis is in Switzerland with mama.” 

Her aunt took her hand. 

“Of what is mademoiselle accused ?” asked De Surcigny. 

“ Of assisting her brother to write a seditious pamphlet.” 

“She will be permitted counsel to defend her, I presume ?” 

“Probably. My duty is to escort her to Paris. My men are 
searching the grounds for the marquis. [f he is not found I am 
under the necessity of arresting Madame de Palcire.” 

“ How long do you allow us for preparation, sir?” 

Till six to-morrow morning, madame.” 

“ Duc, this is an abrupt, and possibly a long adieu.” 

VOL. Xcv. 2K 
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“T shall of course follow you to Paris; meanwhile permit me to 
stay and see the last ‘2 

Monique looked her thanks with bright, grateful eyes. 

When the ladies were alone, Monique said, “ You gave your 
answers with so much aplomb, that I believed you, child. René 
is really with your mama then ?” 

“That was a little lie of course, dear aunt. Mama’s maid told 
me I was learning to lie sweetly, and it seems we shall both need 
the accomplishment in Paris.” 

“Tf only I knew that René had been warned !” 

“ Well, at least he is not here, praised be the saints!” 

The clocks of the chateau had just struck eleven with a jangle 
of silver sound, when they were hastily summoned back to the 
saloon. 

“The marquis is found,” said the colonel gravely, meeting them 
at the door. Among a group at the top of the room stood a slight 
boyish figure in forester’s dress. Monique reeled and gasped, 
Vivienne squeezed her hand warningly. 

“What!” cried Vivienne, “you under arrest, Paul Argile! 
Do you take this young man for his master, gentlemen?” and 
she laughed, a ringing little laugh; then went on, “ Why, this is 
our good Paul, who takes care of the marquis’s fishing-tackle and 
his guns.” 

“What do you say, monsieur?” asked the Colonel of De 
Surcigny. ‘The latter answered deliberately. ‘This lad is very 
unlike what the Marquis was when I saw him:last, he had golden 
hair, and a pink and white skin; this brown youth is taller, more- 
over.” It was needless to add that it was three years since he had 
seen René. 

“This is foolery,” broke in the sour-faced lieutenant, who had 
made the capture, “see for yourself, colonel, this enemy of France, 
and friend of foreign invaders, is as like the woman, his aunt, as 
two haricot beans.” 

The two profiles, in fact, seen against the light, betrayed that 
singular family likeness that cannot be accidental. 

A brief, breathless pause, and Vivienne fell on her knees before 
her aunt, bursting into what seemed to be a frenzied petition. 
Monique listened, blanched, quivering with moans, and quiet 
sobbings. 

Vivienne sprang to her feet, and led her aunt to the colonel. 

“Sir,” she said vehemently, “if my aunt will sacrifice her pride, 
she can save an innocent man. Speak, dearest aunt!” 

Pale as death, and unconsciously wringing her hands, Monique 
gasped: “Sir, this young man has hitherto lived in concealment ; 
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he is not the marquis, but my son.” The sweet woman fell back 
almost insensible, and hid her face on a sofa. The young forester 
was by her side in an instant, kissing her hands, and murmuring 
endearments. 

“You knew of this, mademoiselle?” asked the colonel. 

“ René guessed it, for we were jealous of this handsome young 
forester, you see. One day he said, ‘ He is our cousin, Vivienne, this 
peasant, who is the image of aunt Monique.’ But, sir, you will keep 
the secret of the house!” Colonel St. Mandé thought he was 
doing his duty as inflexibly as usual, perhaps he deceived himself, 
under the fire of those dark beseeching eyes ; at any rate, he longed 
for the scene to end. 

The duke meanwhile had grown haggard like an old man; the 
sudden turning to dust of an ideal is hard to bear. 

“Since this is certainly not the marquis,” he said with dignity, 
“it can little concern us who he may be. Among us we have 
caused those ladies distress enough, colonel ; may I remind you that 
they have a long and early journey before them?” 

“See how quickly and how well I have learned to lie,” said 
Monique sadly to her niece when they were once more alone. 

“You have saved René’s life, darling little aunt, and, oh, how 
clever of the boy to think of dyeing his hair, it was all like a 
charade!” Madame de Palcire glanced at the girl and sighed. 


Cuapter II. 


Paris, a prison, a court ofinjustice. Events rolled rapidly one after 
another, including the two days’ journey that brought the austere 
and ambitious young Colonel St. Mandé to the happy misery of 
being Vivienne’s mere “ thing.” Such men, when the common-fate 
overtakes them at last, are steeped and befooled under the charm, 
as bees in their own honey. ‘To her he was an amusing new toy. 

The trial had the form of justice, and the defence made a sensa- 
tion, it was so ably conducted by a certain Monsieur Salvy, a 
young man, already a member of Committee, who was said to be 
one of the most rising men of the day, half flattered, half feared 
by the irresolute disorganised Convention. 

The first day’s trial over, Vivienne was silent and abstracted on 
the way back to L’Abbaye, their prison. Her aunt thought she was 
overawed by their danger, and began to speak words of faith and 
hope. Vivienne broke into the midst of them. ‘“ What eyes the man 
has! They are luminous, they see through one, and what will, 
what power: they are reeds in his hands, those brigands! I wonder 
what a woman he loved could do with such a man—a man indeed!” 
2K 2 
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Monique asked in surprise of whom she was speaking. 

Vivienne laughed her own light, silvery, gay laugh. “ Who but 
Monsieur Salvy!” she answered, with a look that had never been 
in her face before. 

She was in high spirits the two next days, as though she had 
been going to some delightful féte. Monsieur Salvy came and 
conversed with his clients, and Monique thought Vivienne must 
be afraid of this gowned and learned orator, she was so quiet, so 
attentive; this gentle seriousness suited her, she was no longer 
a distractingly piquant few follet,as Monsieur de Surcigny had 
often termed her. Certainly those steel grey eyes of Monsieur 
Salvy were remarkable in their penetration and play of expres- 
sion. He was plainly a bourgeois of great talent. 

The result of his oratory was less than most people expected, 
judging from the impression made. Half the Roseambeau estates 
were forfeited “ to the nation ;” Madame de Palcire was let off with 
a large fine; amid a sudden hush, Vivienne de Roseambeau was 
condemned to deportation to Cayenne for life, a slavery far worse 
than death. Monique fainted. Vivienne simply turned to their 
defeated counsel, who was in a white heat of passion, and 
stretched out her little hands, action and look plainly saying, 
‘*Surely you can save me!” 

With a quick movement he was by her side. 

“T pledge my life that this sentence shall not be carried out,” 
he said, and their eyes met. 

Vivienne smiled, and turned her head rapidly away. “Thank 
you, monsieur,” she said; “it is singular, but I now know that I 
am safe, since you say it.” 

Two terrible days of suspense passed by. Vivienne had become 
a little queen in that dismal prison among the medley of political 
prisoners, thrown pell-mell into L’Abbaye. At this time there 
was no order kept—men and women being together, and Vivienne 
had a rival. Before she appeared a certain “Cerise,” known 
by no other name, had been imprisoned for attempting to 
assassinate the president, Collot d’Herbois, and this coarse, hand- 
some, loud-voiced daughter of the people had hated her from the 
first. 

The terrible things she said frightened Madame de Palcire, but 
Vivienne paid her thrust for thrust with delicate irony and 
sparkling malice that turned the laugh against the deposed 
sovereign of a motley throng of Jacobins, murderers, and maniacs. 

Cerise, therefore, gloried in the result of the trial, while the rest 
gathered round their new idol with lamentations that were occa- 
sionally pathetic, coming from such sources. 
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The two days over, St. Mandé and Salvy arrived together at 
L’Abbaye. 

Vivienne was seated in a window, the light of which, though it 
came through bars, shed a pale balo round her head. She was 
busy stitching a ragged old waistcoat belonging to one of her most 
notable courtiers; an erratic genius, whose wild oratory had 
landed him within prison walls. He crouched at her feet worship- 
ping her in strange hyperbole, poetic and witty. . 

It was there these two men saw her, with a smiling face, accept- 
ing the anarchist’s florid homage. 

Madame de Palcire met them half-way across the room. 

“ You bring us hope!” she exclaimed impulsively, “I see it.” 

St. Mandé bowed and stood apart, biting his moustache, and 
looking strangely agitated, while Monsieur Salvy appeared calm, 
even triumphant. He replied: 

“‘ Madame, a conditional pardon is offered.” 

“ Ah, my child, you are saved!” 

She clasped Vivienne in her arms, as the girl ran up to the 
little group with her quick flitting movements. 

“And what price do they set on my small wits?” she asked, 
her eyes fixed on Salvy. 

“They are ambitious of seeing you one of themselves, made- 
moiselle. As Citoyenne Vivienne, the wife of a good Republican, 
they give you your liberty.” 

“‘ But whose wife?” cried Madame de Palcire. 

“Tt might be worth while to consider monsieur’s advice, if he 
will give it,” murmured Vivienne. 

“7 can but counsel consent, mademoiselle.” 

A slight pause; then the girl asked, “Am I to be put up to the 
highest bidder ? or——” 


“You will have a gallant and successful soldier for your 
husband.” 


Vivienne’s cheeks showed two bright spots of pink, her eyes 
were cast down. 

“ And you advise it?” she asked, imperiously. 

“T have no alternative. M. St. Mandé——” 

“Oh, it is you, then!” cried Vivienne flippantly, “ you, mon- 
sieur, who have bid for me!” 

“On my honour, mademoiselle——” began the brave man, 
trembling from head to foot, but the words choked him. “ M, 
St. Mandé bas had no hand in the matter, beyond the interest he 
has taken in your welfare,” said Salvy. 

“So be it then,” cried Vivienne, “if you choose to pay my 
ransom with your name, Monsieur le Colonel.” 
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St. Mandé’s head reeled, he did not know what he did or said, 
accepting the gift of this star that seemed to have dropped into 
his hands from heaven. 

The Black Butterfly had played its part; a very imp of 
mischief, it had married mademoiselle, of one of the noblest 
houses in France, to a republican soldier; it had given Oliver 
St. Mandé one of those sudden lifts that wise men deprecate ; it 
had robbed Monique of her darling nephew, and of her friend ; it 
had cast the lands of Roseambeau to the harpies of democracy ; 
it had bereaved the Duc de Surcigny of his fine collection of 
precious stones. These must go in bribery, and for the fine 
levied on Madame de Palcire. That fine! When she began to 
ask how it was to be paid, no one would tell her, but she knew it 
had not come out of her own moderate income. 


Cuapter III. 


Dimectty after the quiet, and—to Monique’s horror—simply 
civil marriage, St. Mandé took his wife to the new hotel he had 
purchased, with all its rich contents, from some noble family glad 
to get anything for their abandoned property. Madame de 
Palcire went to Geneva in hopes of finding her adored boy with 
his frivolous mother, and Vivienne began her new life. She was 
faultlessly amiable to her husband, gave him smiles instead of 
love, charming manners for confidence. If he had not loved her 
passionately he would have been perfectly content, but the man 
had taken the disease of modern earnestness, and the wall of 
erystal between himself and this lovely enigma of a woman was 
terrible to him. 

His strong heart began to grind itself with pitiless pain. He 
retraced each step of their brief intercourse, and unhappily 
brooded over the mysterious “Paul,” about whom it had pleased 
her to tease him on that miserable journey to Paris. 

She had never confessed that René and Paul were one and the 
same, and St. Mandé was learning the strength of that most 
terrible of all the passions, jealousy. Vivienne had amused 
herself since her marriage by sitting to the famous Monsieur 
David for her portrait. Tancred Salvy was a friend of the 
painter's, and obtained leave to relieve the tedium of the sittings 
by making a third at them. Vivienne had not seen fit to say 
anything of these brilliant conversations to Oliver; he forgot 
Salvy’s existence when he was out of sight, and continued to be 
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preyed upon by the shadow of a shade, until his whole life was 
saturated with bitterness. 

Two months after his marriage he was appointed to one of the 
most important military commands in Paris, and etiquette re- 
quired that he should give a banquet in honour of his promotion. 
On the day of this banquet he was hurrying homewards, when he 
came across Monsieur David. 

“ Aha, a thousand congratulations,” cried the painter, who had 
no liking for St. Mandé. “But hasten your steps, colonel, we 
have had a surprise to-day, our charming little cousin from the 
provinces. He finds his way to my studio—what a happy meeting— 
two children in their joy. Madame cries ‘It is Paul—little 
Paul who has shared the rocking-horse with me, and whose head I 
have knocked with a baton of sucre-de-pomme! Ah, there is 
nothing like our childhood’s friends. But Paris is bad for the 
handsome forester, send him away, colonel; it is bad, I say, and 
these sentimental memories—bah !’ ” 

“A proud fool,” he muttered, as St. Mandé, with scarcely 
intelligible acknowledgments, hurried on. A hideous grip was on 
his heart. From the moment he had first seen Vivienne he had 
become one no longer in his own power, and love had proved 
itself suffering. 

Paul in Paris! St. Mandé felt the violent shock of active—no 
longer passive—jealousy. Vivienne was singing to herself as she 
had not sung since she had made his head swim with bliss on the 
journey to prison. At his step she pulled apart some velvet 
portiéres, and appeared swaying lightly with a hand on each 
curtain, the daintiest human flower that ever sparkled with 
diamonds, in a sheath of filmy lace. 

“Do you find me beautiful?” asked this very Eve—coquette 
from head to foot. 

Poor St. Mandé’s emotions were all too strong and too real— 
too real for the occasion. He scarcely knew how or what he 
answered. Then with a sudden fierce frown he pointed to a 
beautiful miniature set in diamonds, hanging at her pretty 
throat by a black ribbon. 

“ Mon Dieu! have you forgotten those men are coming? take off 
that picture if you would not ruin me!” 

“ Monsieur is scarcely polite. Do you not see what I have put 
on in honour of your féte? All this exquisite cloud of lace, and 
this miniature of their majesties, was given to my mother by the 
poor dear Queen—see, the Fleur-de-lys are woven throughout the 
wedding-dress. Also the linen, china, and glass,—the royal gift 
at the marriage—with the royal cypher and Fleur-de-lys on 
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them. I have prepared a surprise for you; they are laid out 
ready ; see how beautiful ! ” 

She swung back the curtains, and a blaze of light fell on the 
long table prepared for a score of bitter republicans who—many 
of them—were on the watch for a slip of their envied comrade. 
Odd contrast to the rest of the display, all the courtly napkins 
were tied with tricolor ribbons, Vivienne’s latest spark of 
caprice. 

A sudden access of passion in a self-contained man looks like 
frenzy. St. Mandé was carried out of himself in a whirl of fury. 
He snatched the miniature from her neck, set his heel upon it, 
and with scarcely a word, attacked the loaded table, swept off 
china and glass with his arms, tore away the snowy damask, 
broke in half the lilies of France that crowned the silver-gilt 
centre-piece, and left the floor heaped with the wreckage. 

She stood suffocating and stunned with rage, while china 
crashed and glass splintered and then in the stillness that 
followed the ruin, she said deliberately : 

_“You have insulted my sovereigns, you have outraged me and 
my family—your heart shall break for that broken porcelain, 
Monsieur St. Mandé.” 

Then she gathered up the fragments of the miniature, and 
went out of the room. 

As St. Mandé, gorgeous in full uniform, received his guests and 
replied to their compliments, a certain “raging scorpion” in his 
breast was forcing him to reflect that there are fractures harder 
to mend than those of painted china. 

René was at Salvy’s house, and thither went Vivienne 
immediately after the scene that meant to her a final breaking 
of the tie she had hated and scorned from the first. The young 
advocate showed no surprise; he explained that René was out for 
an hour or so, and after a few remarks and questions said : 

“This then is the end—it had to come. And now I have a 
brief confession to make.” This was to the effect that it was to 
a young cousin of his, that René had sent the Black Butterfly, 
that he himself had re-touched the brochure and printed it. 
With him it was not mischief, but business. He ended, “It 
suited me to flutter the guttering rushlights of the Convention 
—that headless mass that must fall ere long—I must get to the 
top of the ladder. That fool of a boy let René’s name escape him. 
I should have blown out my brains if I had lost your cause. Do 
you forgive me?” 

* All but my marriage.” 

“ That is now a thing of the past—the future is yours.” 
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“ A leaf torn from its stem and tossed on the wind.” 

“ A rose coming to perfect bloom. René was wrong to come to 
Paris. He leaves to-morrow.” 

“Must I go with him? Yes, yes. I have no refuge!” 

“There is no need for you to fly.” 

“ Help me to decide. I have no one but you——” 

“ You ask me ?—Stay!” 

From the first day Vivienne had seen Salvy he had but to hold 
up his finger and she must follow. Some day science may have 
something to tell us about that personal influence that may pass 
from one stranger in a crowd to another. At the trial she had 
but to glance at him, and she knew what answers to make to her 
accusers. From that moment she had, as it were, closed her eyes 
in trance, and let herself be carried away on the current of his 
will. 

The next morning, with triumphant treachery in his heart, 
Salvy made a formal visit to St. Mandé. He reported Vivienne 
gone away with the resolute purpose of remaining in hiding. St. 
Mandé, being heartbroken, would have no constraint; she had 
made her choice—a divorce ? no, the day may come when be may 
be her only friend. Then Salvy left him in one of those Egyptian 
darknesses of life that human beings so lightly prepare for their 
brethren, in which the finger of God is hard to discern. 


Carter LY. 


Tue brand-new world of Paris had drunk the wine-juice and was 
dancing in Corybantic measures; having clamoured for liberty, 
the stern gods had given her license. 

An election had just come off, and Salvy, who had been steadily 
going up the ladder, had been chosen head of an important 
“section.” The sections or divisions of Paris were now in 
formidable opposition to the trembling Convention, and it remained 
to be seen which was the stronger, for beyond the present 
disorganisation a new revolution seemed imminent. Anarchy 
was in the air, the people were beginning to cry louder and louder 
for “bread, and a Constitution.” 

Colonel St. Mandé had thrown up his new appointment 
immediately upon his break with his wife, and had gone on 
active service to the Rhine frontier. 

The Marquis de Roseambeau was also on the Ihine frontier. 
Born under the eclipse of the Fleur-de-lys, he had imbibed the 
“ideas” that were floating about even in the minds of the 
aristocrats. He was not formed for inactivity, or impelled by 
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romantic sentiments towards the lost cause of the Bourbons. 
Perhaps of all that had yet happened, his defection caused the 
deepest grief to Madame de Palcire. She looked upon him as lost 
to her and to honour. She was living in the deepest iretirement, 
haying given asylum to several nuns of the proscribed orders, and 
she had heard nothing of Monsieur de Surcigny since the trial. 
Her cup was full indeed. Meanwhile, Vivienne had become a 
leader of fashion. Her hotel was sumptuous, and open to all 
strangers, as well as to all that was strange,'‘modern and bizarre in 
Paris. There was nothing remarkable in her ambiguous position ; 
people took it for granted that Salvy, the new man, the brilliant 
advocate, was unfailingly to be found on all occasions in the 
attractive salon of the most mégnonne hostess of the day. 

All ties had been loosened, and new refinements of liberty were 
invented for the men and women of a world reeling in unstable 
equilibrium between anarchy and despotism. 

Members of the “Five Hundred,” and members of the Conseil 
des Anciens, the two governing bodies, met in the streets and at 
the cafés to discuss the elevation of this political firebrand of a 
Salvy, and all who had the chance gathered together at Vivienne’s 
ball that night; the ball given, as all the world knew, to féte the 
successful candidate of the Bonconseil section. 

Vivienne, costumed as Diana, with diamond crescents blazing 
in her fair hair, crisped like Poppeia’s, was waiting in her great, 
bright dancing-room for the step that still made her heart beat 
quickly. 

All her days were dim and distant now beyond that one upon 
which she had first seen Salvy. Since then the ‘colours of her 
life had been deep-dyed, shot with the crimson of passion that for 
ever means pain. 

She moved about restlessly, a slight, glittering thing. To the 
sympathetic vivacity that had won for her the popularity of a 
seductive child, was added a wistful, pathetic soul that haunted 
the windows of her dark eyes. 

That is the sort of soul a mermaid has—sometimes wildly gay, 
sometimes startled, and shadowed, as though all the time of its 
joyous hours it must needs see before it that wind-tossed foam on 
the crest of the waves in which its end is to be. 

In the tottering imbecility of the Convention, the fame of the 
Black Butterfly that had ridiculed it revived, and society had 
given the soubriquet to its popular authoress. She was lovelier 
now than when she had played the few follet to poor doomed St. 
Mandé; but her coquetry was more studied now that she was a 
coquette for all the world but one man. 
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A marble bust of Tancred Salvy was set in a huge laurel 
wreath amid a blaze of light at the top of the room. She went 
up to it, and putting a hand on either side of the strong, wilful 
head, with its bold features and dominating look, she pressed kiss 
after kiss upon it. 

“Ah, how I love thee!” she sighed to the cold marble. 

Steps sounded rapidly on the chalked and polished floor, and 
with a leap of the heart she ran to meet Salvy. 

“ How late,” she cried, “and how welcome!” 

“Late?” he repeated, with a preoccupied air; “the marvel is 
I got here so soon. It was a splendid victory.” 

His eyes flashed, and she smiled admiringly—proudly on 
him. 

“T was sure of it beforehand,” she said, “and this is your féte— 
see.” 

“Yes ; I see the honour you have done me—thanks; but as a 
likeness that bust is a failure.” 

“Someone has been finding fault with it; it pleased you 
once.” 

“Perhaps ; own it is grotesque! Madame Dubois——” 

“ Ah, the odious woman! It is she who has found fault because 
it is my order. They should have guillotined her for trying to 
assassinate Monsieur d’Herbois! ” 

He laughed. 

“She is a clever woman, she went to prison sans sou, to die; she 
came out to marry the wealthiest of her judges; she got rid of 
him promptly.” 

“By another murder doubtless. They talked of aconite.” 

“Nonsense. Politically she has been most useful.” 

“Tf she serves you among the canaille, it is because she is 
of it.” 

“Why not? Ah, it was a triumph. My next step is to the 
Conseil des Anciens, and from that to a directorship—it must 
come—is but another step.” 

Vivienne, who was a clever mimic, began to mimic Cerise 
Dubois, her fellow-prisoner at L’Abbaye; but for once Salvy was 
not amused, he was too full of himself. 

“You must be first of all; who is there to stand against you?” 
she said presently. 

“They are scarcely worth fighting, it is true; I love the fight, 
my Black Butterfly, and I should be glad to measure swords with 
an equal,” 


“ Cease to call me that, Tancred; black is darkness, and Cerise 
—hateful.” 
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“T was but thinking of the most beautiful eyes in the world.” 

Then she praised and flattered him, and his insatiate vanity was 
for the time being soothed. 

She had learnt her lesson—poor butterfly whose soft plumed 
wings were between iron fingers—sbe had learned that, with an 

egotist, love lags far behind the interests of dear self, and she was 
pitifully content with the second place—content so long as he 
was pleased, and no other woman threw her shadow between 
them. She closed her eyes to the fact that long before this her 
brief-lived sun had reached its zenith, and that the shadows were 
lengthening every hour. 

And now her guests arrived—a throng of muscadins, dubbed 
jeunesse dorée by Fréron—marionettes in pink tights, plaited hair, 
togas—women attired with more attention to what Carlyle tells 
us was the primitive use of clothing—ornament—than to decency. 
Sultanas, goddesses, nymphs, were the co-actors with the gilded 
youth, in the farce in which the tragedy of the French 
“ Bacchanals” had ended. 

Among these came Cerise Dubois, beetle-browed and insolent, 
in the pomp of jewels and ignorant arrogance. Cerise was 
ambitious. Had she peeped into the future, her attentions to- 
night would have been bestowed upon a certain young brigadier- 
general, who since early spring had been wearily waiting for 
employment that was refused to his importunity. Upon the 
grim shyness of young General Buonaparte the graceful widow 
Beauharnais took compassion, while Cerise imagined that the 
coming man was to be found amid the turbulent soap-bubbles 
of political intrigue. 

Ah, well! the present is always a Cassandra of whose sooth- 
saying no one takes heed. 

Vivienne and Cerise met-—their words were honey and gall; 
their black eyes flashed fire; each perhaps wished the other dead 
at her feet. 

“Paris itself will soon be in the hollow of our friend’s hand,” 
said Cerise. ‘“‘Mon ami,’ I said to him, ‘my compliments to 
the future Director of France.’ That was at two o’clock; when 
did the good news reach madame ? ” 

That was the stiletto she planted in the breast of Madame 
St. Mandé, and then with mutual compliments they separated. 

And the hollow moaning wind that comes up through the gulfs 
of the future blew chill upon the human butterfly drifting along 
the valley of fading illusions. 


Late in the evening she was alone with Salvy, within distant 
sound of the dance music. 
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“T have something to tell you, Tancred,” she began, turning 
pale with nervous excitement ; “something I had kept for you in 
case you had failed.” 

“Failure and Tancred Salvy have not yet bowed to one 
another, my bright butterfly,” he answered lightly. “Had I 
failed, a pistol to blow out my brains would have been all 
I asked.” 

“ How should you fail? But this is what you once said you 
desired above all things.” 

His face wore a guarded expression, and though his manner 
was caressing, he scarcely looked at her. 

“What is this secret?” he asked negligently. “Do not call 
upon me to remember what I ‘ once said.’ ” 

“Tt is—it is that Colonel St. Mandé consents to a divorce. 
Tancred, when this is arranged, I shall not have a care in the 
world.” 

“You speak of care, ma chere ; you have had no cares beyond 
those of the toilette—why should you—whom all women envy? 
St. Mandé finds at length that an ambitious man is better 
without a wife. He made you a very liberal allowance. We 
must be careful.” 

“T was not his wife; I was a sacrifice; I was bargained for 
and sold!” 

“As for my career, it is scaling snow-clad Alps; at any 
moment the avalanche may fall. I will not, I must not drag you 
down with me. At present your position is one of enviable 
independence.” 

“Do I wish to be independent of you?” 

“You are all impulse. I must be prudent for you at any 
personal sacrifice. I am not my own master. I belong to 
France—head, heart, and hands. But we are getting on most 
fatiguing topics. I have not yet told you that you are the most 
adorable Diana that could ever awaken a happy Endymion by 

‘kissing her sweetest.’ ” 

How pale she was when, suddenly bounding from his side, she 
cried, “ You have not seen the prettiest dance in the world!” and 
accompanying herself with a trilling little melody like a bird’s 
song, she began to waft about like a flower set loose from its 
stalk, in the dainty steps and pretty movements of the newly- 
recovered art over which Paris had gone mad. Her childish 
gaiety seemed to have revived, and mingled with crystal laughter 
and witty little impertinences, charmed the egotist for whose 
pleasure alone she cared. But his smile was cold; just then the 
coarse beauty and vigorous recklessness of a vicious creature such 
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as Cerise Dubois seemed more attractive. Egotism, no less than 
imagination, has its strong delusions. 

Suddenly, in the midst of her merriment, Vivienne went down 
on the floor in a crushed heap of stormy sobs. “Now I know,” 
she wailed, “that you went first to Cerise Dubois.” 


CHAPTER Y. 


An October day in that same eventful year, 1795, was drawing to 
its close. Paris was barricaded. The Convention, in an agony 
of terror, was in permanent session. The revolutionary sections 
were in arms, their headquarters being the Convent of Les Filles 
de St. Thomas, rue St. Honoré. With forty thousand National 
Guards at their back, they were confident ofi success, and under 
Salvy’s orders had seized the church of St. Roche, and driven in 
piquets near the Pont Neuf. 

A muffled little figure was waiting in the cloisters of the rifled 
convent. Before long Salvy, in the uniform of the National 

Guard, came with hurried step along the pavement. 

‘ “You, Vivienne!” he cried, in angry amazement. 

“ Yes, it is I, Tancred.” 

“You are mad tobeout! To-night there is danger everywhere, 
above all here.” 

“T am indifferent to danger.” 

“You are not wise.” 

“T am never wise.” 

“ Well, what have you to say? My time is not my own.” 

“What I have to say is worth five minutes.” 

“This is no time for reproaches. Vivienne, I never disguised 
from you that I was an ambitious man; that love must have the 
second place.” 

“Tt was enough for me, until : 

“T know that I am to blame, but man is not master of 
his fate.” 

“Nor woman of her heart. I did not live till I knew you—you 
taught me that happiness was my right—that man makes holy 
that he believes, and beautiful that he loves. You took my life 
and threw it away.” 

“ All happiness is short-lived.” 

“When this is over will you remember your little Vivienne, 
and come back to her, Tancred ? ” 

“This ’ means brilliant success or death to me.” 

“Tt means also, life or death to me.” 

“Ts this what you came to say ? ” 
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“No; my brain goes round. If you fail I shall love you 
doubly.” 

“Be reasonable—these things are ruled by fate. At this 
moment my only confidence is in myself, and the fact that the 
Convention have no leader. I am surrounded by those who wish 
to see me disgraced.” 

“T came to tell you that they have given General Buonaparte: 
command.” 

“ Parbleu! is this hearsay only?” 

“No. I was in the House with M. David—for your sake. 
M. Carnot said in the midst of a debate, which was very agitated, 
‘I have the very man we want for this business—that little 
Corsican officer. He will not stand on ceremony.’ M. David 
said, ‘ This is most disastrous for our friends of the sections ;’ and 
I replied, ‘ They must know at once.’” 

“Great heavens! You did well, Vivienne. There is not an 
instant to lose.” 

“T have done what I could for you, Tancred, though you have 
kept away from me for so long.” 

“Yes, yes—I am grateful. Let me go!” 

“T am no butterfly now—but a woman.” 

“Vivienne, all this is too late.” 

“Too late ?” 

“T was married to Cerise Dubois this morning.” 

“‘ Married ?” 

“Yes. If you understood my situation, you would not blame 
me.” 

“You jest.” 

“No, no. It is a fact. How could I tell you would take it in 
this way? You should not have come here. I abhor women 
meddling in serious affairs. Leave me. To-night may be my 
last—then—what matters? Pray to forget me.” 

“T have forgotten how to pray since you told me there was 
none to hear.” 

“ Mon Dieu! go now.” 

“T have always obeyed you—yet—there is one little thing you 
can do for me, if you will.” 

“Oan you doubt it?” 

She put her hand into his clasped upon a little pistol. “I beg 
of you to put this to my heart—just here—and to fire. Now kiss 
me; say ‘Good-bye, poor little Vivienne.’ ” 

She turned her face aside and closed her eyes. 

_ He snatched the pistol from her and flung it to the end of the 
cloister, with a stifled ery. Through his proof mail of egotistic 
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vanity a poisoned dart had struck him. He caught her in his 
arms, the poor broken-winged butterfly. The end had been 
written in the beginning, but Cassandra spoke in vain. 

Five minutes later Salvy was in the midst of the Sections Com- 
mittee. ‘ Gentlemen,” he said, “the game is serious ; our oppo- 
nents have a Head.” 


Cuapter YI. 


MapAmMeE DE Patcrre’s refuge was a small house behind walls in 
a quiet street in Paris. She thought she was dying, the pro- 
scribed nuns whom she protected thought the same, so did the 
physician. But she alone knew that her only disease was heart- 
hunger. She was alone in the world. 

“Only God can cure me, little sister,” she said, on that same 
night of October 4th. 

“Oh, but certainly, madame!” 

“ And death is His cure.” 

At that moment the door-bell in the courtyard rang. Two 
gentlemen were admitted by the old porter, who hobbled across 
with his lantern. After a murmured exchange of words, the 
elder went into the house, the younger, who wore the republican 
uniform, remained in the courtyard, which was dark but for a 
beam of light issuing from the window of Madame de Palcire’s 
room. The young officer folded his arms, and looked up at the 
sky—half clouds, half stars. ‘‘ René!” he had heard no footstep, 
and started violently at the sound of his name—in that voice. 
A few paces from him stood a little slight form. A wan, pale 
face looked out from under a hood. 

“ René—dear little brother!” 

“You here, woman!” the young marquis spoke with angry 
agitation, and fell back, frowning and biting his lip. 

“She wrote; but I saw her through the window. I heard her 
speak: it is you she wants, not me. She gives me up—well, she 
doesn’t know; but René 3 

“Do not speak to me. You have dragged the honour of our 
House, and the name of the best of men, in the dust. He has 
been my best friend. I wash my hands of you!” 

“ René, can you be cruel to your Vivienne ?” 

“ For the sake of a low-bred, intriguing villain.” 

She uttered a low cry of pain. René went on indignantly, 
“You have blasted St. Mandé’s happiness and disgraced me.’ 

“Ah, René!” she turned away in despair. 
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He had the cruelty of youth. Years after he looked back and 
understood the tragedy embodied in that passive figure. 

Looking frowningly down upon her he said: ‘“ Until he forgives 
you, hope for nothing from me. Gain his pardon, and you will 
not have long to wait for mine.” 

Then he turned his back, and began to pace up and down the 
yard, 

Within the lighted room Madame de Palcire and her visitor, who 
was the Duc de Surcigny, had met in another sort of re-union. 

“At last, duc, at last,” Monique was saying, with a new light 
in her eyes. “At last you have remembered me, and come to see 
me die.” 

“No: to bid you live!” he replied, kissing her frail hand. 

“ But why so long without a sign? Is it possible e 

“ All is possible to the boundless stupidity of man! At present 
I will not speak of the past.” 

“You know,” she said softly, “‘ that ie is dead?” 

“Nothing that concerns you is unknown to me, Monique. But 
it was not for selfish hopes, it was to restore to you one who 
cannot live without your love that I have come.” 

‘Not the unhappy Vivienne ? ” 

“No: of her I know nothing, but that she wronged the man to 
whom we owe a debt of gratitude.” 

“Tell me, duc, was it you who paid my fine ?” 

“ Must I answer?” 

“You have answered! This sacrifice for me, and yet you 
believed ——” 

“Cover my crime with the mantle of your charity, Monique. 
When I learnt that it was René’s life you saved——” 

“ By that forced lie——” 

“Well, let all be forgotten! I must earn your forgiveness.” 

“He—my husband—sent to implore that, all is now peace.” 

“Concerning St. Mandé, whom I have learnt to value—a certain 
dear rascal has been saved from himself and from scoundrels who 
would have preyed upon his folly, and youth, by the watchfulness 
and kindness of his colonel.” 

“My unhappy—dishonoured boy!” 

‘Not dishonoured: he renounced a life of inglorious ease in 
order to serve his country, threatened by foreign invasion. 
Monique, our world is not his: he belongs to the future; do not 
break his heart and yours by refusing him the only maternal love 
he has ever known. He is worthy of his name, though for the 
present his badge is not the white ribbon; he is worthier of you 
than he was a year ago.” 
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Happily human hearts are not adamant, and there are few who 
have the pride or the courage to put the cup from their lips when 
they are dying of thirst. 

“Ts he here, Raymond?—my boy!” exclaimed Monique, the 
tears flooding her eyes; and then M. de Surcigny knew that the 
cause was won, and hurrying to the door summoned René to the 
arms that were longing to hold him. 

Inside, love was working one of its daily miracles, and casting 
oil on the flickering flame of a life. 

Outside, all was dark. With a long sobbing sigh the prodigal 
child for whom there was no place stole away. 

There are always those in the warmth within and those in the 
cold outside. 

Dawn found lines of defence along the quays, and companies 
of soldiers parading the streets. The first sign of Buonaparte’s 
vigour was shown by the sudden seizure of the guns at the ill- 
guarded camp of Sablons. By twenty minutes’ start he turned 
the fate of France, and when the insurgents massed themselves 
about the lofty flight of steps that leads to the church of St. 
Roche, they had nothing but a forest of musket barrels with 
which to meet the enemy’s artillery. 

The sectionist generals belonged to the old body-guard of 
Louis XVI., and their men distrusted them. Had it not been 
for the exertions of Cerise Dubois, who urged the faint-hearted, 
and jested with the resolute, those who answered the call to arms 
would have been fewer than they were. But instead of increasing, 
the numbers were beginning to melt away down back streets and 
into cellars. 

Salvy was the first to see the danger, the last to despair. 
The white flag of truce had been refused by the Convention after 
much agitation. ‘Victory or death” was the reply. Their 
prompt young general sent the timid members 800 muskets, with 
his compliments, which they eyed gravely ! 

His orders were given, all the guns were to be turned on St. 
Roche. Salvy, with the other leaders, was in the church, when 
Cerise suddenly appeared in the vivanditre’s dress she had 
assumed. 

“T am worth all your ci-devant generals put together,” she 
said, wiping her hot face. ‘The men, who adore me, have made 
a bonfire to celebrate our marriage.” 


“Indeed?” Salvy went aside with her into one of the 
chapels. 

“Yes: a feu-de-joie at Madame St. Mandé’s house. Jealousy 
is my foible. I have too much spirit to tolerate a rival.” 
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“You have burnt her house!” Repressing his rage, Salvy 
went on, “My moments are precious. Go, you must not stop 
here.” 

“Must, must! I must inform you, monsieur, that you are too 
ready with that phrase!” Her face crimsoned, her voice rose to 
a shriek. ‘Let me tell you, I am your bride, your general, and 
moreover your military chest. You owe me everything!” 

“T owe her more: she warned me that Buonaparte was in 
command.” 

“You have seen her then—since our wedding ?” 

“ What if I have?” 

“Cheat, villain, ache!” screamed Cerise, stamping with both 
feet, and shaking her fists in his face. 

“Go, I tell you! The firing has begun.” 

Boom, boom went the cannon; the houses shook, and the 
windows were splintered. Salvy hurried to his post. 

“The men shall know that they are betrayed!” shrieked the 
fury after him. ‘‘ You shall see if I have friends!” 

“To win, or to lose; it is all alike empty,” Salvy said to him- 
self; but the next moment the excitement of the fight seized upon 
him, and he was himself again. 

Another roar of artillery—crack, crack along the lines went 
the musketry fire. Muskets against grape shot, with that there 
can be but one end. The steps were strewn with dead men and 
marble splinters. Orders were given to charge with the forlorn 
hope of carrying the guns. They were brave men on both sides, 
and the blood-thirst was upon them, though Frenchmen and 
Republicans faced one another. 

General Buonaparte was perfectly cool. “Fire upon the 
leaders!” had been his order; ‘let no life be wasted.” Another 
burst of artillery thunder, and some two hundred of the Section- 
ists lay dead. 

“Charge!” In close compact mass the troops of the Con- 
vention surged downwards through the clouds of smoke. 

A moment before this a woman—a mere girl—with soft fair 
hair fluttering round a small wan face, flitted into the open space 
before the steps, and passed up among the soldiers. So swiftly 
and quietly she slipped through the ranks that a Breton guards- 
man started and crossed himself, swearing that he had seen one 
of his seven saints. 

On came men—guns—bayonets—sabres—sweeping down, and 
pouring up over the struggling broken lines of the insurgents. 
The fight was sharp and short, the victory complete. The “Sec- 
tions” fled, were sabred, or taken prisoners. 

2.u2 
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The troops of Buonaparte were in possession of St. Roche, and 
that meant Paris—France. 

Under the Dorie columns, whence Faith and Hope, in marble, 
surveyed the carnage, and wondered what had become of sister 
Charity, was gathered a group of men. 

St. Mandé kneeling, with a little fair dead face upon his breast 
—a curious contrast to the grim swarthy dead soldiers lying 
around. 

‘ené was there in a frenzy of boyish grief and rage. Salvy 
was a prisoner, and wounded, between two soldiers. 

“Shall I shoot the dog?” cried René, passionately. 

“He is your prisoner; spare him,” St. Mandé answered, in a 
calm expressionless voice. 

“One moment, gentlemen,” Salvy said, stepping forward and 
looking down on Vivienne’s white face. 

The marquis sprang between them, but he put him away with 
an iron hand. “You cannot prevent me taking my farewell,” he 
said. “She meant to die with me, and for me. I have her 
pardon to ask.” 

Kneeling with difficulty, he lifted the little dead hand and 
pressed it to his lips. 

“ Now,” he said, rising, with a grey face of pain, “do with me 
what you please.” 

St. Mandé, with his head bowed, remained in the silence of a 
grief with which no man could meddle. 

There was the sweet face for which he had made shipwreck of 
happiness; and just then he knew nothing but the crushing mys- 
tery of life—love—death. 

















Shetches in Wharfedate. 


YorKSHIRE is veined by many rivers born among the mountain 
masses of the great Pennine Ridge, which, after flowing for the 
more part in a §.E. direction, and imparting life and beauty to 
exquisite dales, ultimately mingle their waters with those of the 
eastern sea. Like the rest of the English streams they were 
present at the marriage of Thames and Medway, “sixe sad 
brethren,” 


“Still Ure, swift Wharfe, and Oze the most upright, 
High Swale, unquiet Nidd, and troublous Skell.” 
Fairie Queen, iv. 2. 


It is the second of these which for the moment invites attention : 
swift Wharfe, flowing down through all but the most southerly 
of the several valleys which connect the highlands of the west with 
the great plain of the Ouse. Below it is Airedale, begrimed with 
the busy life of the factory ; and above it again are Nidderdale, 
Wensleydale and Swaledale, undefiled by the smoke of towns, aud 
peopled even now by a race capable of suggesting to Wordsworth 
such a character as Michael. In its upper part this noble valley 
descends 

“from the waste Western wild 
Whence all but mountaineers by Nature are exiled 
On Langstrothdale,” 
(Drayton, ‘‘ Polyolbion”) 
whose 
“ Milk-fed fellows, fleshy bred, 
Well-browned with standing bows upbent,” 


followed the Shepherd Lord Clifford to the field of Flodden. But 
the river preserves its name from its source beneath the southern 
brow of Cam Fell, where Archbishop Hutton once knelt in prayer, 
mindful of the time when, a shoeless lad, he had there disturbed a 
cow that he might warm his feet in her couch; flowing past the 
mouldering ruins of Bolton, Otley—still, as in Gray’s days, ‘‘a 
large airy town with clean but low rustic buildings ”—Wetherby, 
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Tadcaster—from whose vicinity Roman masons took stone for the 
walls of Eboracum—to the junction with the Ouse near Cawood. 
Of all the Yorkshire dales, Wharfedale is perhaps the most varied, 
for here, besides the beauty of the river gliding with the celerity 
from which our forefathers named it,* now reposing in deep 
crystal pools upon which the cattle as they drink cast an un- 
stirred image, now again rushing through narrow channels or 
tumbling over ledges of rock, we have the deep influence of the 
wooded hills and undulating moors all flushed with fern and 
heath, to say nothing of the picturesque ruins of the ivy-clad 
Priory enhanced by Wordsworth’s story of the Wild Doe which 
on each succeeding Sunday haunted its graveyard; and if more 
be needed there is, besides, rich wealth of historic association to 
attract to those shores of Wharfe which Turner could never 
revisit without tears, nor speak of in latest life save with faltering 
voice. 

For viewing the upper part of Wharfedale, Bolton bridge is the 
most convenient station. The meadow stretching from the bridge 
to the Priory was waving with corn almost ready for the sickle 
when, on a day towards the close of the month of July, 1644, on his 
way to Marston Moor, where 50,000 subjects of one king stood face- 
to-face, Prince Rupert (whose dog “ Boy” was amongst the slain) 
encamped his cavalry upon it: the elm under which he dined 
was remembered in the early years of the present century. Yet 
once again the ripening grain in the same field suffered a like 
fate, during the troubled days of 1745. 

The grey ruins of the Priory may now be seen embowered in 
trees on a little promontory of level park land enclosed by one 
of the sweeps of Wharfe. Here for more than three hundred years 
it stood in comparative security and peace; the torrent rolled 
round its base, and shook not its strong foundation, and the gales 
of winter passed harmlessly over its towers. But a time came 
(1540) when the violence of man did what winds and waves could 
not do, and the storm of a mighty controversy beat on the house, 
and it fell with hundreds more, and great was the fall of it. 

Below the old Abbey the stream foams over stepping-stones, 
standing on whose slippery coign of vantage the angler cast his 
fly across the stream as he lured to destruction the splendid trout 
in Landseer’s well-known picture now at Chatsworth; and 
presently the river ripples and eddies onward, washing the foot 
of a well-wooded scar down whose ruddy flank a tiny streamlet 
tinkles and splashes in the sunshine, and above whose rocky 
eminence rise rounded hills to the purple moorlands beyond. 


* Wharfe, A.-S. guer = rapid. 
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Looking up stream, limestone summits rise steeply to a height 
of some 1200 feet above the river, which has just escaped the 
narrow embrace of the “Strid.”* The entire prospect is one 
which affects the imagination strongly; the sternness of the 
mountain scenery contrasting sharply with the peacefulness of 
the decayed old Abbey, speaking of days when the sound of its 
bells for prayer rolled through the stillness of the valley, and the 
voice of sacred song swelled through the long-drawn aisles and 
blended with the murmur of the river rushing by. Nor must 
the tradition of the circumstances to which the foundation owed 
its origin be forgotten, yet further darkened as they are said to 
be by more recent losses of others as young and well-beloved in 
the same spot as claimed the boy of Egremont.t 

The Lady Adeliza, or Alice de Romillé, mother of the boy of 
Egremont, was daughter of William de Meschines and Cicely his 
wife, heiress of Robert de Romillé of Skipton, to whom the 
Conqueror had granted large estates in Craven and Wharfedale. 
These two had founded (1120) at Embsay, near Skipton, a Priory 
for Augustinian Canons, who, lacking the enduring zeal of the 
Cistercians of Fountains beside the Skell, and shivering on the 
bleak and wind-swept heights of Embsay, besought Alice to grant 
them the fertile vale and lands beside the Wharfe. So at least 
the story runs; but tradition as recorded in Wordsworth’s well- 
known poem t{ would have us believe that the Lady caused the 
Priory to be erected on the nearest eligible site to the place where 
her only son perished in the Wharfe. With hound in leash and 
hawk in hand he essayed to spring across the “Strid,” but the 
dog hanging back, the boy was dragged beneath the foaming of 
the angry water. A forester who had witnessed the fate of young 
omillé conveyed the sad intelligence to his mother with the 
words, “‘ What is good for a bootless beane?” (hopeless prayer.) 


** And she made answer endless sorrow, 


For she knew that her son was dead. 
% * *% * 


From which affliction—when the grace 
Of God had in her heart found place— 
A pious structure fair to see 

Rose up—this stately priory.” 


It seems cruel to call in question a tradition which has risen 
Pheenix-like from its ashes, to be embalmed in the verse of Rogers 
and Wordsworth ; and we may surely believe that some life, at all 


* A.S. Stryth = a tumult. 


T ‘Modern Painters,’ vol. iv. ‘ Whitaker’s History of Craven.’ 
ft ‘White Doe of Rylstone.’ 
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events, dear to the founder of the Priory was lost where the 
angry river has cleft for itself a passage scarce five feet wide, 
extending for sixty yards through its bed of solid rock. The 
leap is rendered more than ordinarily dangerous by reason of the 
broad strand of naked grit which on either side borders the 
chasm, There is yet another tradition connected with this spot, 
according to which, ere each victim is exacted, a white horse is 
seen to rise out of the waters. 

But if Time has unroofed and thrown down the lofty aisles and 
superb altar of the Priory, the Canons have not left themselves 
wholly without witness, and many interesting facts may be 
gleaned from a”glance at the Compotus of Bolton. Thus we find 
in the year 1300 as much as £13 6s. &d. paid for a horse. Six 
years later occurs an entry which shows that wolves, though rare, 
were not yet wholly extinct in the neighbourhood, and Loup Scar 
still perhaps preserves their memory some miles further up the 
dale. In 15320 one of the brethren needed the services of a 
physician, who had to come over from York, some thirty miles or 
more, and received six shillings as his fee ; while half-a-crown was 
paid the same year for breaking a colt. In 1321 occurs a 
memorandum indicative of a state of things assuredly without 
parallel in these nineteenth-century days, for the Priory was put 
to an expense of £24 by reason of the Archbishop’s visitation, his 
grace’s retinue consisting of no less than 200 men and horses, with 
a pack ofhounds. A lesser ecclesiastical light—the Archdeacon of 
Richmond—is recorded to have “ visited” with a train of ninety- 
seven horses. Nor did the brethren despise the pleasures of the 
table, for 1800 gallons of wine were laid in at Hull for a single 
year’s consumption, while only three books seem to have been 
purchased in the course of forty years. The grayling, “ flower of 
fishes,” still affords sport in the hot months, when, as honest 
Walton says, “he is very pleasant and jolly ;” and the red deer, 
descendants of the Prior's old stock, still wander amid the 
venerable shades which stretch upward towards the crest of 
Simon* Seat. Above the “Strid” grey tower-like projections of 
rock, stained with various hues of lichen, and hung with loose and 
streaming canopies of ling, start out at intervals, and the scene 
terminates with the shattered remains of Barden Tower. 

Bolton was the burial-place of many of the famous Cliffords, 
lords of Skipton, a family originally Welsh, who, settling in 
Craven, became Earls of Cumberland. The last Earl died 1643, and 
his daughter married the Earl of Burlington, whence it came about 
that the Bolton property passed into possession of the Duke of 


* The Northern hero Sigmund (°). 
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Devonshire. It is said also that the Mauleverers were buried 
upright in a chantry chapel adjoining the naye— 
“Pass, pass who will yon chantry door, 

And look through the chink in the fractured floor; 

Look down, and see a griesly sight, 

A vault where the bodies are buried upright.” 
The “ griesly sight,” however, can no longer be seen, although the 
coftins were found standing upright when the vault was opened in 
1854. At the time of the dissolution the monks had commenced 
the building of a new tower at the west end of the church, and 
for years afterwards the crane continued to stand on the 
incompleted work like that which was a while ago a familiar 
feature at Cologne; and as long as it remained, so long did the 
country people adhere to the belief that the Canons would one day 
return. 

No great distance above the “Strid” is the old tower of 
Barden, “ vale of the wild boor,” shrouded in forest shadows and 
bordered by the heathery slopes of Thorpe Fell, immortalised in 
Turner’s well-known work, a ruined Tudor house full of memories 
of Henry Clifford, the Shepherd Lord, son of the “black-faced ” 
Clifford whose bloodthirsty career was cut short by the stroke of a 
headless arrow at Ferrybridge (close to Lord Houghton’s seat at 
Fryston) on the day before the battle of Towton. The estate 
being forfeited, the unfor tunate heir, then only five years old, was 
obliged to seek refuge amid the glens of Blencathra, on the road 
between Keswick and Penrith, until the accession of Henry VII. 
restored to him the inheritance of his fathers. He fixed his 
residence at Barden, where he studied astronomy, perhaps also 
“the art that none may name,” with the neighbouring Canons of 
Bolton. After many years spent in retirement, he issued forth at 
sixty years of age to take an important command at Flodden, 
surviving the battle by ten years. His son, first Earl of Cumber- 
land, whose “ungodly and ungudely disposition” was much 
complained of by his father, became leader of a band of outlaws, 
and is the supposed hero of the ballad of the “ Nut-brown Maid.” 
At the dissolution of the monasteries Bolton Abbey passed into his 
possession. 

There is a romantic story of Skipton and the Cliffords in the 
reign of Henry VIII.* when the castle was defended by this same 
Earl of Cumberland, who had been joined by two of the Askes, 
brothers of the leader of the Pilgrimage of Grace. Lady Eleanor, 
the Earl’s daughter-in-law, with her three little children and a 
party of ladies, was staying at Bolton Abbey, some ten miles away, 


* Froude’s History, vol. ii., pp. 552-3, et seq. 
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when the insurrection broke out; and on the third day of the 
siege notice was sent to the Earl that they would be held as 
hostages for his submission, and it was threatened that the very 
next day they should be brought up in front of a storming party, 
and in the event of renewed failure that the besiegers “ would 
violate all the ladies and enforce them with knaves” beneath the 
walls. In the dead of the night, therefore, Christopher Aske, with 
the Vicar of Skipton, a groom and a boy, stole out through the 
camp of the foe. He crossed the moors with led horses by hardly 
traceable paths, and “drew such a draught,” he says, that he 
conveyed all the ladies “ through the commons in safety, so clean 
and close that the same never mistrusted nor perceived till they 
were within the walls of the castle.” Foremost among the 
descendants of the Shepherd Lord stands the famous Lady Anne 
Clifford, who defended Brougham Castle against her uncle, rode 
cross-legged to meet the judges of assize when she acted as 
High Sheriff by inheritance of Westmoreland, erected Spenser’s 
monument in Westminster Abbey, and as was said of her in her 
funeral sermon, “could talk well upon all subjects, from 
predestination to slea silk.”* This Lady Anne planted in the 
keep of Skipton Castle an acorn from Boscobel oak, in token of 
the ancient loyalty of her house, lived to be eighty-seven years 
old without ever taking wine or physic, and is perhaps best 
known from her reputed reply to the minister of Charles II. who 
had written naming a candidate for her borough of Appleby—“ I 
have been bullied by an usurper, I have been neglected by a court, 
but I will not be dictated to by a subject. Your man shau’t 
stand,” 

From Barden Tower (a ruin since 1774) we come to Burnsall, 
where Eugene Aram was at school; and Appletreewick, which 
produced William Craven (1548), who went to London as a lad in 
a carrier’s cart—three weeks being spent on the way—became 
mercer, Lord Mayor, and father of Lord Craven, reputed second 
husband of Elizabeth, widowed Queen of Bohemia, the “ queen of 
hearts ” and mother of Prince Rupert ;—thus comments Whitaker, 
“the son of a Wharfedale peasant matched with the sister of 
Charles I.” It was the same Lord Craven, by the way, who 
commanded the guard at Whitehall the evening of 27th December, 
1688, when Dutch William’s troops entered the park, and his 
younger brother founded the Craven scholarships. 

At Rylstone, on the road between Skipton and Upper Wharfe- 
dale, was the “sequestered home” of the Nortons, who lost the 
whole of their Yorkshire property for their share in the rising 

* Hartley Coleridge’s ‘ Lives of Northern Worthies.’ 
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of the North (1569), but its foundations only can now be seen. 
Old Norton was probably among the 30,000 troopers who had 
followed Robert Aske from Pomfret to Doncaster behind the 
banner of the Five Wounds of Christ. Among his sons was 
Christopher, who had been admitted among Lord Scrope’s guard 
over Mary, at Bolton Castle, Wensleydale. The poor youth was, 
like many another, bewitched by the fair eyes of the Queen of 
Scots, and two years later perished beneath the knife of the 
executioner at Tyburn.* But the tradition accepted by Words- 
worth ‘of the execution of Norton and all his sons is untrue; one 
of them only came to this sad end, the others fled with their 
father to the Low Countries. 

Still passing up stream we reach Kilnsey, whither the flocks of 
the monks of Fountains were yearly driven to be shorn, and its 
famous crag of limestone standing out like the towers of some 
Cyclopean fortress, once a promontory overhanging the primeval 
loch, which is now the green valley of the Wharfe; and so 
onwards past Kettlewell and Hubberholme, whose little church 
still retains its roodloft, and once received, it is said, a congrega- 
tion of fishes during a flood from the neighbouring stream ; on up 
the wild moorland valley of Langstrothdale, till the source of the 
river is reached among the boggy fells reddened at certain seasons 
with the ripening fruit of the cloudberry. 

But it is time to hasten to the lower reaches of Wharfedale, 
passing down a fertile open valley from Bolton Bridge to Ikkley— 
Malvern of the north—where, under the name Verbeia, the 
Roman soldiers of the days of Severus ignorantly worshipped the 
nymph or goddess of the stream. Presently we come in sight of 
Denton, the old home of the Fairfaxes, where Prince Rupert 
lodged on his way from Lancaster immediately before Marston 
Moor, and finding there the portrait of John Fairfax, who had 
fought for his mother and fallen at the siege of Frankenthal in 
the Palatinate, spared for his sake the mansion of the great 
Puritan leader. Here also was born Edward Fairfax, translator 
of Tasso,a work which solaced the prison hours of the martyr 
king. The first Lord Fairfax is said to have one day visited 
Archbishop Matthew at the palace of Otley, and finding that 
distinguished prelate in low spirits, enquired the reason of bis 
pensiveness. ‘My lord,” was the reply, “I have great reason of 
sorrow with respect to my sons, one having wit and no grace; 
another grace but no wit; and the third neither wit nor grace to 
direct him aright.” “May it please your Grace,” rejoined 
Fairfax, “ your case, if sad, is by no means singular; for I am 


* Froude, vol. ix., chap. 18, 
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grievously disappointed in my sons. Ferdinando I sent to the 
Netherlands to train him for a soldier, and he makes a tolerable 
justice but a mere coward at fighting. My next I sent to 
Cambridge, but he’s a mere dunce at divinity ; and my youngest I 
sent to the Inns of Court, and he isa good divine but nobody at 
the law.” History, however, proved the old man’s assertion as to 
Ferdinando to have been incorrect, for he was anything but a 
coward at fighting, and became father of the still more famous 
Sir Thomas, of whom Milton sang 


“‘ Fairfax! whose name in arms through Europe rings, 
Filling each mouth with envy or with praise ;” 


to whom also we are indebted for the preservation of the treasures 
of the Bodleian and the glorious windows of York Minster. 

The remains of the first Lord Fairfax lie in Otley church, beside 
those of his wife, who is thus commemorated, 


“Here Lea’s fruitfulness, here Rachael’s beauty, 
Here lieth Rebecca’s faith, here Sarah’s duty.” 


The fighting qualities of the race of Fairfax have been in more 
modern times also abundantly manifested on the bloodstained 
battle-fields of Virginia. 

In Otley itself there is little to interest a passing visitor, if we 
except the Manor House, which was the site of the mansion of the 
Archbishops of York, one of whom, Bowet by name, is said to 
have consumed there annually fourscore tuns of claret. And now 
the epithet “ Swift” belongs to the river no longer, and hence- 
forward it pursues its way with a tranquillity befitting a river of 
the plain. Some mile and a half away, embosomed in woods, is 
Farnley Hall, seat of the Fawkes family, of which the celebrated 
Guy was one, with its memorials of Commonwealth days; the 
sword of Lambert—himself a Yorkshireman from Calton in Aire- 
dale—the table round which Cromwell and other parliamentary 
leaders sat in conference, a few days before Marston Moor, at 
Charles Fairfax’s house at Menston; the Protector’s silver watch, 
besides the hat which he wore at the battle of Newbury and 
the sword which he carried at Marston. Yorkshire is rich in 
Cromwellian relics, many more of which are preserved at New- 
burgh park, Sir George Wombwell’s, whither also tradition would 
have us believe the remains of the Lord Protector were secretly 
brought, and rest walled up in solid masonry. But Farnley is 
best known for its associations with Turner. “ larnley Hall,” 
said Ruskin, on the eve of his departure in December, 1884, “is a 
unique place ; there is nothing like it in the world; a place where 
a great genius was loved and appreciated, who did all his best 
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work for that place, and where it is treasured up like a monument 
in a shrine.” The genius, need it be said, was Turner. Here, 
among other triumphs of his art, are preserved the famous 
sketches, the marvellous result of a three weeks’ visit to the 
sunny Rhineland. On his return from this particular tour, the 
artist landed at Hull and came straight to Farnley. Before even 
taking off his great-coat, Turner produced these drawings, up- 
wards of fifty in number, rolled up anyhow, from his breast 
pocket. His friend Mr. Fawkes for some £500 bought them all, 
whereupon he volunteered to mount them, and the following 
morning went over to Otley, and having furnished himself with 
materials, stuck them roughly on cardboard with wafers, to their 
infinite detriment. 

Following the downward course of the river, we come to Hare- 
wood and its castle, with the curious stone sideboard let into the 
wall of the great banqueting-room. Harewood House, with its 
magnificent collection of china, has replaced Gawthorpe Hall, 
where Chief Justice Gascoigne was born, the famous judge who 
committed the heir-apparent to prison for an insult to himself: he 
also it was who refused to pronounce sentence on Scrope, the 
gentle archbishop, 

“ Whose beard the silver hand of peace had touched,” 


who was, nevertheless, condemned in the hall which probably 
occupies the site of the present dining-room at Bishopthorpe. 
Scrope’s rising (1405) was the outbreak which Sir John Falstaff 
marched to quell, taking Gloucestershire in his way, and attesting 
his recruits before Mr. Justice Shallow. A cheery prelate was 
tichard Scrope, witness the silver bow] still preserved in York 
Minster, with an inscription giving forty days’ pardon to him who 
drinks of it. Lord Strafford afterwards resided at Gawthorpe, 
enjoying the cultivation of his peaches, quinces and grapes. 
‘“‘ With what quietness could I live here,” he writes to Archbishop 
Laud, from Gawthorpe, August, 1556, some five years before he was 
beheaded, “in comparison with the noise and tumult I meet else- 
where ; and put more crowns in my purse at the year’s end, too.”,* 
Sir John Cutler afterwards bought Gawthorpe, the same who is, 
perhaps unjustly, satirised by Pope : f 

“Cutler saw tenants break and houses fall, 

For very want he could not build a wall. 

His only daughter in a stranger’s power, 

For very waht he could not pay a dower. 


A few grey hairs his reverend temples crowned, 
"Twas very want that sold them for two pound.” 





* Jones’s ‘History of Harewood.’ t+ ‘Moral Essays,’ ep. iii. 
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Arbuthnot’s anecdote of his stockings is well known, “Sir John 
Cutler had a pair of black worsted stockings, which his maid darned 
so often with silk, that at last they became a pair of silk ones.” 

The lower part of Wharfedale is peculiarly sacred to the 
memory of the Fairfax family. Here are Steeton, the seat of Sir 
William, who lost his life at the relief of Montgomery Castle 
(1644) ; Nun Appleton, the great Lord Fairfax’s home; Wetherby 
and Tadcaster, the scenes of his exploits; and Bilborough, where 
rest his remains. At Nun Appleton, “Black Tom,” as he—like 
Strafford—was nicknamed from his swarthy visage, opened com- 
munications with Monk for the return of Charles II., and 
entertained the General and his officers at a banquet in the 
gallery, and from the stud which he here maintained provided 
the charger which Charles rode at his coronation: here, also, he 
lost his wife, a daughter of Lord Vere, the lady who so heroically 
interrupted the proceedings at the trial of Charles I. ; and here he 
died. 

His daughter Mary, “a little round crumpled woman, very fond 
of finery,” married the Duke of Buckingham at Bolton Percy 
church, where Cowley was best man, and wrote a sonnet on the 
occasion. This Duke was son of the first Duke who was murdered 
at Portsmouth by Felton, and died 1687 at Kirkby Moorside, 
though not as Pope wrote, “in the worst inn’s worst room ;” and 
his duchess survived him seventeen years, one of the few ladies of 
the court of Charles II]. whose names have come down to us 
unstained by scandal. Andrew Marvel resided awhile at Nun 
Appleton while employed in giving Mary Fairfax “some instruc- 
tion in the languages.” 

About half a mile below Tadcaster, a tiny tributary enclosing 
Towton Heath enters the river from the south, whose waters on the 
day of battle, Palm Sunday, 1461, streaked the stream of Wharfe 
with bloody foam. A thicket of wild roses, white and red, still 
grows on the field which is sometimes called the Bloody Meadow : 

“Soon as is the call of spring 
Wake the roses glistening, 
Rosy-red and pearly-white, 

As they gleamed in Towton fight.” 

Relics of the battle are occasionally turned up; among the 
more recent, a battle-axe with handle of black oak, long used fer 
breaking sugar by the wife of the fortunate finder, but now 
preserved in the ducal mansion at Alnwick. The “ butcher” 
Clifford, whom Shakespeare brings upon the scene, had, however, 
been killed, as we have seen, on the day previous; and King 
Richard, instead of being present to draw comparisons between 
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the life of a king and that of a “‘ homely swain,” was awaiting the 
result of the conflict at York. 

At Cawood may still be seen the gate-house through which 
Wolsey passed in his hour of humiliation; and at Riccall, a few 
miles below, the Norwegian fleet of Hardrada was moored while 


the troops marched to victory at Fulford, followed by revelling and 
death at Stamford Brig.* 


* Philipp’s ‘ Rivers of Yorkshire,’ Freeman, iii., 348. 














Co A. §. 
CONSTANTINOPLE (1859). 


Waar boots it that thine eye be bright, 

Thy bosom fair, thy footsteps light, 
Since I must never see 

That eye beam brightly me to greet, 

That step bound lightly me to meet, 
That bosom heave for me? 


Albeit, indifferent as thou art, 

I would have clasped that icy heart 
As closely to my own 

As he of old embraced the form, 

Which grew beneath the kisses warm, 
When love gave life to stone. 


How few in this cold world have met 

The one of whom they dreamt; and yet 
To waste the dreary hours 

In a lone wild were not such woe 

As to have met that one, and know 
She never can be ours. 


H. L. Botwer (Lorp Dative). 
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Mephisto. 


pe “RITA” 
AvuTHOR oF ‘DAME DuRDEN,’ ‘Two Bap BLUE EyEs,’ ETO. ETO. 





Carter I. 


“Remembering days that were.” 





“ Axp so Maulrever is back?” drawled young Standish of the 
Guards to a brother-officer, as they stood watching the circle of 
dancers in Lady Fortescue’s ball-room. 

“Yes; queer thing, wasn’t it, his disappearing like that? 
Thought that marriage didn’t suit his book. Family and every 
one cut up rough, you know. Couldn’t stand her. Pretty girl 
too, but bad style—awfully bad style. Just a second-rate actress, 
with a good voice; no great genius or anything. But he simply 
went wild about her. Remember when he used to go every night 
to the Folly to see her. Only some trumpery little business she 
had too.” 

“He hadn’t the best reputation in the world,” said Jack 
‘Standish thoughtfully. “But yet at bottom he was an awfully 
good fellow. We used to see a lot of him at one time, and Cora 
looks upon him to this day as a sort of Admirable Crichton.” 

“Your cousin knows him?” 

“Oh, yes, but they haven’t met for years. She was only a 
child when he went away.” 

“ And now she’s the beauty of the season ?” 

“Who owns that enviable nomenclature?” asked a pleasant 
voice near the young men. 

Jack started. 

“ Ah, Maulrever, is it you? We were speaking of my cousin. 
You remember Cora, I suppose ?” 

“Yes,” he said briefly. ‘Has fashion enthroned her as its 
presiding goddess ? ” 

“Tt seems so. Ah, the dance is over. You can judge whether 
the dictum is deserved. Shall I reintroduce you?” 

“Certainly not. I will trust to her memory. I suppose 


I have not grown out of recognition, though upon my soul 
she has!” 
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He looked at the beautiful girl who stood like a young queen 
among her courtiers, at the end of the room. His eyes, dark as 
night, but with a softened gleam in their sombre depths, rested 
half-tenderly, half-regretfully on her face. His thoughts wan- 
dered from the brilliant scene around him, to a child running wild 
about the sunny Devon lanes, with a heart as light and a soul as 
clear as her eyes. 

“The beauty of ‘the season.” The title haunted him like 
a refrain that one hears long after the song has ceased. He 
moved along, and in and out of the maze of silk and lace, and 
black coats and trailing satins that filled the ball-room. Many 
eyes followed the stately figure with its easy grace of move- 
ment and soldierly bearing. Jack Standish turned abruptly to 
his companion. 

“What was the origin of that sobriquet?” he asked with some 
curiosity. 

“ What—Mephisto? Well, I hardly know. He was supposed 
to be very bad, and he had the devil’s own luck at everything.” 

“But was there nothing special—nothing more than just an 
ordinary reputation for badness, and luck ?” 

“Not that I ever heard of. I was only a youngster at the 
time, you see. He looks a regular fire-eater, doesn’t he ?” 

“By Jove—yes! But a splendid fellow all the same. I don’t 
wonder at the women spoiling him. How they must have gone 
on about his marriage !” 

“They did.” 

“T wonder what Cora will think of him ?” muttered Jack. “But 
he’s quite an old fogey to her. Reminds one of the fellow in 
that thing of the Laureate’s, ‘I played with her when a child.’ ” 

“ Which didn’t prevent his falling in love with her as a woman.” 

“Falling in love,” said Jack uneasily. “Oh, no fear of that! 
Cora’s not sentimental, and Maulrever’s married—at least we 
never heard of his wife’s death.” 

“Besides, somebody else ‘ played with her as a child,’” laughed 
his companion. “ Eh, Jack?” 

“Oh, ’m very fond of Cora, and our people want us to hit it 
off; and I suppose we shall—some day. But there’s plenty of 
time to think of that.” 

They passed on to seek respective partners, and at the same 
moment Cora Tresillian turned from the group surrounding her 
and found herself face to face with Colonel Maulrever. 

No need to ask if she remembered—no need for formal question 
or reply. Fan, flowers, programme, all fluttered unheeded to the 
ground—her eager hands went out in eager greeting, and into 
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her eyes came such a light of gladness and of welcome as might 
have flattered a man far less vain than Stuart Maulrever. 

He looked in unconcealed wonder at the girl. It was not so 
much her beauty that struck him, as the bright, happy, sunny 
look that told of the innocent girlish soul, unspoiled and unsoiled 
by the world that had crowned her its queen. A fair young 
queen, indeed, and one whose life was only a rose-path, its thorns 
still hidden under leaves and blossoms. 

Looking at Cora Tresillian’s face, it was impossible to associate 
it with any thought that was not fair, and pure, and hopeful as 
herself. 

Now it was perfectly radiant. 

“Ts it really—really—you?” she cried. ‘ To think we should 
meet like this—in a London ball-room—and after all these years.” 

“Tt is really—me,” Maulrever said, laughing. ‘‘ How well you 
remembered me!” 

“ Have you seen Jack? How long have you been home? Why 
didn’t you come to see us?” she went on rapidly. 

“ What astring of questions! Am I toanswer them all at once 
—here ?” 

His glance seemed to recall her to the exigencies of the 
occasion. People were looking at her, and at him—her flowers 
lay at her feet unheeded. He stooped and picked them up, 
and gave them to her. “May I have a dance?” he said quietly. 

“ With pleasure,” she said. “ The next—it belongs to Jack, but 
cousins don’t count.” 

Jack appeared to think they did, as he saw her walk off on the 
arm of Stuart Maulrever. ‘This is our waltz, Cora,” he said 
reproachfully. 

“TI can’t dance it,” she said coaxingly. ‘Don’t be cross, Jack. 
You shall have two to-morrow night instead. I want to talk 
to Colonel Maulrever. Think of the ages since I have seen him.” 

Jack could only succumb, but he felt piqued at being thrown 
over so coolly. He felt still more annoyed presently when he passed 
a group of men, and heard one say to the other, ‘Mephisto at 
his old games again! It’s to be hoped he won’t goin for the 
beauty. She’s no end too good for him!” 

“If he does go in for her,” laughed another, “ we may as well 
throw up the sponge.” 
* * * * « 

Meanwhile, Maulrever and his companion skirted the crowd 
of dancers, and took their way to a small room leading out of the 
ball-room. 

It was quite deserted now—a cool, dimly-lit little chamber 
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with seats scattered here and there, and tall plants and ferns 
everywhere about. 

Cora took the chair he offered her, and looked closely at him 
as he seated himself beside her. “How changed you are!” she 
said abruptly. 

“Changed! in what way?” 

His eyes did not meet the frank girlish gaze. 

“In many ways,” she said softly. “It is so long since I saw 
you,” she went on as she opened her fan, and waved it slowly to 
and fro. “I remember so well the last time—the day you came 
to bid me good-bye. We were in the garden——” 

She broke off abruptly ; something, a sigh, a movement of his, 
had seemed to warn her against pursuing the subject. Cora was 
possessed of quick sympathies and intelligence, as well as rare 
loveliness. She changed the conversation. “ What a wild tomboy 
I used to be! What lectures you used to give me for torn frocks 
and dirty hands! Do you remember ? ” 

“Perfectly, but it seems impossible to think I should have ever 
had the presumption to lecture you; or that the belle of the 
season could ever have been guilty of ——” 

“The torn frocks, &c.,” she interrupted, smiling. “It is true 
though, however much your memory may try to flatter you into 
any other belief. And so you have really come back from India 
at last. Iam so glad—so very glad!” 

‘Why ?” he asked, laughing. “The days of my self-appointed 
guardianship are over. My little wild rose is transformed into a 
hothouse blossom.” 

“No, not a bit of it,” she said decidedly: “she is just the 
same; but you i 

“ Aye! there’s the rub,” he answered bitterly. “I am—not. 
My dear child, it is no use saying we will remain the same; we 
never can. The years bring changes to ourselves, to others, try 
as we may to prevent their doing so. It is the law of nature, and 
of human lives—nothing ever remains unchanged for long.” 

“T feel just the same,” she answered quietly. 

The white feathers of the fan fluttered close to her cheek, 
touching its faint rose flush. He looked up and sighed. 

- “You are to be envied then,” he said gravely. “Will the 
world leave you that feeling long, I wonder?” 

“T do not trouble myself about the world,” she said petulantly. 
“It is pleasant to be admired, and have plenty of fun and pleasure 
and amusement ; pleasant—for a time. Apres——” 


“ Apres?” he questioned, as she left the sentence unfinished 
after meeting his eyes. 
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“There are so many other things,” she said, the colour wavering 
fitfully in her delicate cheeks. “One cannot be blind—one must 
see the sin and the sorrow and the suffering. It seems to me 
sometimes as if I were heartless to enjoy life as I do; to feel so 
happy ; to have so many to minister to my whims and fancies.” 

“My dear child,” cried her companion in mock astonishment, 
“has not your first season taught you that the supreme essence 
of happiness is selfishness? ‘Trust me, the dark days will come 
soon enough. Don’t anticipate them by fancied sorrows, or sen- 
timental regrets.” 

“ You misjudge me!” she said indignantly. “Iam not given 
to morbid or sentimental fancies. What I said I meant. I 
thought you at least would know me better a 

Her voice broke. The fan fluttered quickly, the sweet red lips 
were tremulous with emotion. Maulrever noted the signs of 
agitation with a feeling of genuine surprise. His hand touched 
the small gloved fingers, and stayed the movement of the snowy 
feathers that they held. 

“Pardon me,” he said gently; “I did not mean to offend you. 
The world is a bad school for faith.” 

“In men or women?” she asked quickly. “Ah, do not 
answer. I know what you will say—but I am not of your 
world, Colonel Maulrever. You might judge me differently, if 
only for the sake of the child you were so good to in years gone 
by ; the child who has never forgotten—you——” 

“And whom I can never forget.” 

The words were very low, but she heard them, and looked up 
with such gladness as might well have repaid a memory more 
faithful than his own. 

They were both silent. 

Something of his own youth came back to his memory ; some 
remembrance of higher, purer, better things. To him Cora was 
not “the beauty ” of the season, but only a lovely wayward child 
with all the future unmapped before her careless feet—a child 
who had pelted him with rose-blossoms in the sunny Devon lanes 
—a child who looked at him now with a woman’s soul dawning in 
the wistful, tender eyes. 


And how could he guess he was the hero of her life ? 
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Cuapter II. 
“Of dreams now dwelling where dead roses dwell.” 


Cora Tresiiuian sat in the pretty morning-room of their town 
house, lazily sipping her chocolate and chatting to her mother of 
the last night’s ball. 

She was a spoilt child. Her parents had never crossed wish or 
whim of hers in their lives. It said much for Cora’s sweet nature 
and sterling good sense that neither flattery, nor love, nor 
indulgence had in any way marred her perfect temper, or that 
honesty of thought and speech which were so characteristic of 
“the beauty.” 

This morning she seemed a little more thoughtful than usual. 
Her descriptions of the partners of the previous night lacked the 
good-humoured mimicry with which she generally reproduced 
them for her mother’s benefit. 

Mrs. Tresillian was extremely delicate, and the duties of a 
chaperone were too arduous for her. She had therefore given her 
daughter into the care of Lady Fortescue, at whose house Cora 
had been the night before. It was her greatest delight, however, 
to hear of the admiration her child excited. Not that Cora was 
vain of that admiration. She took it as lightly and graciously as 
@ young queen takes the homage of her subjects, and though she 
did an infinite deal of mischief in her way, it was not intentional 
mischief. She was too frank and gay—she enjoyed life too 
thoroughly for any serious thought of the future to trouble her. 

“And you wish to know why Colonel Maulrever went away ?” 
said her mother in answer to the eager question that followed the 
girl’s description of that meeting the previous night. 

“Yes, mother. Tell me all about it. He is so changed—he 
looks so unhappy. Young as I was, I remember hearing about 
some mistake or folly—something that had spoilt his life.” 

“Tt was simply this,” she replied. “ He made a foolish marriage. 
The girl was a dancer, or actress, or something of the sort. Her 
father had been a private in Maulrever’s regiment, and was 
shot in some hare-brained exploit that Maulrever had led. He 
promised the man to look after his child, and when he came back 
to England he found she had gone on the stage. He fell in love 
with her and married her. They were not happy, I believe, and 
no one would receive the girl, of course. What they quarrelled 
about I don’t know, only he went suddenly off to India again.” 


“‘And—she?” Cora’s voice was very low and troubled as she 
put the question. 
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“She remained behind, I suppose. I never could hear anything 
definite, and I did not like to question Maulrever.” 

“But now,” persisted Cora impatiently—“ where is she now? 
Is she alive, or what ?” 

“T cannot tell, my dear,” said her mother, somewhat surprised 
at the petulant tone. “Perhaps Jack would know. Ask him 
when he comes to take you for your ride.” 

“He looked unhappy,” Cora said dreamily. “I wonder if he 
cared for her very much? I wonder if—she—cared for him?” 

“How this story interests you, Cora!” exclaimed her mother. 
“But then you were always so fond of Stuart Maulrever—even 
as a child. But, my dear, he must be quite old now. Let me 


”? 


see—— 

“Old!” interrupted Coraimpatiently. “He isn’t abitold! He 
is worth a hundred of the young fops I see every day.’ He at 
least looks a man.” 

“Not a good man, my dear,” said her mother gently. “Nota 
man to trust in, or to love.” 

She looked after the girl wistfully as she walked off to 
prepare for her ride. “I hope—I do hope they won’t meet often,” 
she murmured. “If Cora should take a fancy to him of all 
people in the world—it would be terrible! And then there is 
Jack... .” 

Cora meantime cantering down the Row on her pretty chestnut, 
with Jack Standish as attendant, caught sight of a tall figure 
leaning negligently over the railings, and disregarding Jack’s 
frowns made straight for it. 

All her eighteen years she had never been crossed in any fancy 
—should she be so now? She laughed the idea to scorn. If it 
pleased her to talk to Colonel Maulrever she would do so. So 
the chestnut was reined in under the April-foliage of the trees, 
and Stuart Maulrever became the cynosure of all eyes, and the 
object of much jealousy and evil-speaking. 

“ Give a dog a bad name,” says the proverb. Maulrever had had 
a bad name for years past. It had troubled him very little then 
—it troubled him less now. Cora was only to him his little pet and 
plaything of old—the child with her gay spirits and enchanting 
ways, who had amused and been petted by him in the beautiful 
old house by the bright Dart waters where he had spent most of 
his leisure time in England. 

He loitered by Cora’s side while the sunshine poured through 
the softly-stirring boughs, and the tramp of horses’ hoofs, and the 
babble of voices and laughter sounded pleasantly in the morning 
air. The scene had something of novelty to him after all these 
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years of absence and hardship and bitter memories. He chatted 
gaily to the beautiful girl, who looked even more beautiful in the 
morning radiance, and in her perfectly-fitting habit, than in the 
satins and laces of the previous night. And she, feeling too 
content for anything to disturb her, talked as gaily as himself. 

“T must not detain you any longer,” he said at last, for he saw 
what she did not—the covert sneers and impatient glances of 
passers-by. “If one is unconventional one must always suffer for 
it,” he thought regretfully, for the girl’s face clouded over at his 
words. 

“Will you come to lunch?” she asked. ‘ Mamma and papa 
will be delighted to see you. Do say, yes. It is quite time you 
paid your respects to them.” 

For an instant he hesitated. Her hand lay in his—the sun- 
light played over her hair, turning its rich brown tints to gold, 
and her eyes looked lovelier than ever with that soft pleading in 
their dark-blue depths. Stuart Maulrever dropped the hand he 
held. That look had vanquished him. 

*¢ Yes,” he said, “I will come.” 


Cuapter III. 


“What is love worth, pray? 
Worth a tear.”—Swinburne. 


Arter that day Stuart Maulrever and Cora Tresillian were 
almost always together. 

They drifted into that frank, careless intimacy into which 
people do drift, who suit each other, and like each other too well 
to think of consequences. Jack Standish had been right when 
he said Cora had made a hero of Maulrever in her childish days, 
and that fact in a measure accounted for her predilection in his 
favour now. 

“Tt is refreshing to find someone who can talk sense,” she 
would say if Jack ventured to hint that Maulrever monopolised 
all her attention, and her cousin took himself and his wounded 
amour-propre to another shrine. He was very fond of Cora, 
but he did not relish her total indifference to his by no means 
small attractions. He thought sometimes he would give his 
aunt a hint, and then again he feared that any remonstrance 
would only incense her daughter, and bring about the very 
mischief he wished to avoid. He was very uncomfortable 
altogether, and grew so uncertain in his moods and temper that 
Cora began to notice the change and rallied him mischievously 
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on its cause. She never for one moment attributed it to herself. 
Her parents had never hinted at their wishes, and Jack himself 
had always felt sure that when he felt inclined he had only “ to 
ask and to have.” Perhaps this fear that had come to him 
of late had done him good—had aroused some genuine feeling 
on his part in place of that serene indifference with which he 
had looked to the future that was to link his cousin’s fate to 
his. 

In any case he was seriously aggrieved, and the change soon 
made itself known to Stuart Maulrever. He had always liked 
the young fellow, and he knew that Cora had been destined for him. 
He did not consider Jack worthy of her, but then, as he told 
himself with a lazy shrug of his handsome shoulders, he knew no 
one else who was; and, after all, if a woman’s life was safe and 
placid, it was infinitely better for her than if she indulged in 
romantic fancies. 

He began to allude to Cora’s future as a thing assured, and to 
praise Jack’s good qualities, and she listened to him with a strange 
pain at her heart, and wondered sometimes what he meant. 

* * * * * * 

Cora and Colonel Maulrever sat together at a morning concert 
in Park Lane, given by some wealthy dilettante, who culled talent 
from all known sources to charm a crowd as heedless and as fickle 
as herself. 

Cora glanced at the programme which Maulrever had just 
handed her. “Mrs. Vivian!” she cried. ‘Oh, I am so glad she 
is to sing! She has such a beautiful voice, and is such a charming 
woman too; I was introduced to her a few weeks ago. Now you 
may expect a treat, critical as you are.” 

“T suppose she will be very much like other singers,” mur- 
mured Maulrever lazily, “and I have heard so many.” 

And as he spoke he glanced at Cora’s face, thinking it looked 
somewhat more delicate of late. She was dressed all in soft 
creamy Indian silk, with trimmings of lace, and at her throat 
nestled a pale yellow rose. The sweeping feathers of her hat 
rested on the gold-brown hair, and shaded her face a little as she 
looked at her programme. 

Bending thus, she did not see the woman who swept across the 
platform and stood facing the critical eyes of the aristocratic 
crowd, nor did she see the sudden pallor which crept over Stuart 
Maulrever’s bronzed face, but she heard his startled exclamation 
—looked up, and saw, and understood. 

Usually so calm and impassive, now Stuart Maulrever literally 
-trembled as the sweet rich notes of that voice rang over the 
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room, waking in him memortfes so sweet and bitter, he could have 
groaned aloud as he heard. 

He sat on, forgetful of his companion, of time, place, surround- 
ings. The past held him in its spell, and every note of the 
clear pathetic voice was like a throb of pain in his breast. 

There was intense silence throughout the room. The song was 
simple enough. Perhaps that was one reason of its charm— 
that and the sweet, sad face of the singer, in her simple white 
dress, and with a cluster of white flowers in her hands. 

*“The days of love—ah! brief and sweet 
As days of youth, as hours of bliss; 
Brief as the life of rose in June, 

Sweet as the touch of lips that kiss. 
The days of love—ah! short and sad, 
And wild as dreams that dreamers miss, 
Too brief to live in, and be glad, 

The days of love—the days of love! 
Only to wander hand in hand, 

Only to read what eyes betray, 

Only to feel for me—for you— 

What love may make of night or day, 
What light of heaven may bless God’s earth, 
While stars may pale or shine above, 
Only to dream, and fear to wake, 

In days of love—in days of love! 

The days of love—ah! sweet, our dreams 
Have died as all such things must die; 
Brief is the rose’s life—and brief 

The hours we know of—you and I. 

We hold a mem’ry sad as pain; 

We see grey skies stretched wide above, 
But, ah! for us will dawn again 

No day of love—no day of love!” 


Never during that song had Stuart Maulrever looked at the 
singer—never had Cora Tresillian looked at him. But she 
was conscious to her very heart’s core that he was suffering ; 
that this woman held it in her power to move, and touch him, as 
never she had done, or could do. 

A strange, cold, blank feeling crept over her—a sense of shame, 
of pity, of sorrow new to her young, bright life, and from which 
she shrank, as all young and happy things shrink, in terror and in 
pain. 

A sense of passionate resentment stole over her as the song 
concluded, and the singer left the platform, only to be recalled 
again and again. 

What was this woman to him? She was not very beautiful, nor 
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very young, and yet—and yet—he suffered for her sake. She 
knew that as she glanced now at the pallor of his face. 

What a light of anguish burned in the dark eyes that gazed 
after the retreating figure ! 

The concert went on. When the first part was over there was 
a movement among the audience. A quarter of an hour’s interval 
for gossip, or refreshment. Some strolled into the tea-room, some 
remained in their seats. 

Cora touched Maulrever’s arm. 

“Take me into the conservatory over there,” she said. “The 
heat is suffocating.” 

Then she seated herself on a low chair and glanced up at her 
companion. 

“T want to ask you a question,” she said quietly. “You may 
believe me, it is not only curiosity that prompts me. You know 
Mrs, Vivian, do you not ?” 

“Yes. Or, rather, I know the woman who calls herself so.” 

“It is not her real name? I thought as much,” said Cora. 

She had: grown very pale, and her eyes had a pained and 
wistful entreaty in them that startled him as he met their gaze. 

But his own heart was too troubled to dwell on so vague a 
fancy. 

“T—I wish you would trust me enough to tell me all,” Cora 
said gently. “We are such old friends; and it has needed no 
words to tell me you are unhappy.” 

He moved restlessly. 

“Oh, child—child!” he said. ‘Who is there in all this earth 
who is not—that? I am no worse off than my fellows, and if I 
am, why should you care?” 

“T do care,” she said quietly. “I wish to help you.” 

“No one can do that,” he answered. “I am not the first man 
who has made a mistake, and lives out his life regretting it.” 

She was silent for a long time, and Maulrever forgot even her 
presence. Her voice recalled him at last. 

“T wish you would find the others and ask them to come home. 
I have a headache,” she said. “I cannot stand any more music 
to-day. You will come to-night?” she added, as he led her away 
to the carriage. 


Her voice was almost entreating; but she did not look at 
him. 

“If you—wish,” he answered hesitatingly. 

Then she summoned up courage. Her great soft eyes looked 
frankly back to his own. But in them he could read nothing. 

“T do wish it,” she said very softly. 
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As the words echoed in his ear, he stood alone in the warm 
June sunlight. 
* * * * * * 

It was past nine o’clock that evening when Colonel Maulrever 
found himself in the drawing-room of the Tresillians’ house in 
Grosvenor Square. The blinds had not been drawn, and a shaded 
lamp that stood on a stand near one of the windows was its only 
light. He found Cora there alone. He could not help seeing 
how white her face was, but he put that down to the headache of 
the afternoon. 

“You see I have come,” he said, smiling, as he took her hand 
in his. “But I thought I should find you arrayed for the fray. 
Don’t you go to Lady Gresham’s ball ?” 

“No,” she said as she seated herself again on the low chair 
by the window; “I don’t feel inclined to go out to-night.” 

There was a pause. He was studying the delicate face, and 
marvelling a little what was the change in it. Her voice broke 
across his thoughts. 

“Don’t think me impertinent,” she said hurriedly. “I know, 
I mean of course, like every one else—I heard of your marriage. 
Was—was Mrs. Vivian i 

“My wife?” he asked quickly, as she stammered over the words. 

“Yes.” She had found her voice again. 

“She was—or rather, I should say, she is.” 

“You—would you mind telling me why you parted?” 

“T don’t like to speak of it. The story has been sealed up in 
my heart for five long years. If, in all these years, I have not 
known one happy hour, I have but my own cursed folly to 
blame!” 

There was a long silence. Then with a heavy sigh he suddenly 
roused himself. 

“ After all,” he said, “ why should I not tell you? I wanted 
you to think well of me, child, but it is better you should not— 
far, far better.” 

She said nothing. She was strung up to the utmost pitch of 
endurance. Not noticing her silence, he began his history. 

The story was nothing very uncommon had she known more of 
life. Like most unequal marriages, there had been much to 
condone on both sides. He had loved this girl very passionately 
—very nobly—thinking naught of sacrifice on his own part. But 
though she loved him with equal tenderness, she had been 
jealous, exacting, suspicious from the first. His friends ignored 
her—his world would have none of her, and she laid the blame 
on him. 
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Quite suddenly she left the shelter of his roof, declaring she 
would go back to her old life of the stage—the life he so disliked 
and despised. He had written to his lawyers bidding them 
make her an allowance, and then without farewell they parted, 
and he returned to India, full of rage and indignation at her 
conduct. 

He had never seen or heard of her till, in the Mrs. Vivian of 
the concert-room, he recognised his wife. 

If he had deemed the old wild, impassioned love a dead and 
bygone thing, he fully realised his mistake when that fair face 
met his gaze once more, when the passionate cadence of that voice 
thrilled to his soul, wakening the old rapture with the sharpness 
of a new regret. 

The world that knew him, the world to whom he was only 
“Mephisto,” would have laughed to scorn the idea of his holding 
one tender or faithful memory of womanhood; but the world 
knows few, if any, of us as we really are. 

Cora listened to the whole story without a word or sign. 

“And you—love—her still?” she asked faintly, as his voice 
ceased. 

“T do; God help me.” 

“ Why do you not go to her; tell her 

“You forget,” he said proudly. * She left—me.” 

* But if she, too, suflered—if she loved you—if she was longing 
to forget the past 

“ Do not madden me by such fancies, child! All is over for us 
two.” 

A sudden flush crossed the girlish face. ‘“ Ah,” she said softly, 
and rose from her seat and faced him there in the summer dusk, 
“how little you know of—women. You may be too proud to go 
to her, but—she—she who has suffered so—who has so much to 
forgive—she will come to you.” 

“ Cora——” 

“Hush,” she said. “If I have done a rash thing, a foolish 
thing—forgive me. But you said you were unhappy, that no 
one could help you—and I have—tried.” 

“My child—my darling 

But she was gone. 

* w * * € * 











The door softly opened—a woman’s voice murmured brokenly, 
“ Stewart!” 

They stood and faced each other. The woman whom Cora’s 
letter had summoned to the man who had been the hero of her 
dreams—the husband and wife who for long years of estrange- 
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ment and misunderstanding had stood apart and suffered in 
silence and in pride. 

They looked at each other silently and long. The eyes cannot 
lie, and soul spoke out to soul, of sorrows, and weariness, and 
remorse. 

There was no need of words. Not then—as the tears rushed 
hot and swift to her eyes. Not then, as that great light of love 
and welcome leaped into his own. Not then, for she was in his 
arms and held to his throbbing heart ere ever her trembling lips 
could sigh, “ Forgive.” 

* * * ¢ > * 

“¢The beauty’ has never been the same since Mephisto took 
her up,” said Society. 

But “ the beauty,” carrying herself bravely through the ordeal 
before her, cared little for what the world said. She only felt that, 
since her hero owed his recovered happiness to her, she was 
repaid. 
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A Port Prince. 


On the 13th of May, 1391, in the stately chateau of the Duke of 
Orleans at Saint Pol in Paris, a child first saw the light of day, 
whose life was destined to prove a strange commingling of glory 
and bitterness, a long-drawn epic of love and war. 

Charles of Orleans, prince and poet, called by some the “ father 
of French lyric poetry,” though the most illustrious, was not the 
first of his race who paid court to the Muses, in days when to 
indite lilting lyrics and to turn an epigram was no less a part of 
every gentleman’s education than to sit a horse. The eldest son 
of Duke Louis and Valentina Visconti of Milan, and the uncle of 
Francis I., he grew up a listless and dreamy youth, across whose 
fair young life there fell no shadow until after his betrothal, at 
the age of thirteen, to Isabella of Valois, daughter of the mad 
Charles VI. and the wicked Isabeau, and already, though but 
fifteen years old, the widow of the luckless Richard II. of England. 

When he was a stripling of sixteen, the blade of a dagger driven 
into his father’s heart by the hired minions of John the Fearless, 
Duke of Burgundy, made Charles the head of his ancient house, 
with an ill-stocked purse, a mountain of debts, and a loathsome 
crime to avenge. From that hour the tide of life flowed for him 
in a new channel. The gay revelries came to an end, the glittering 
retinue of dependants was dismissed, and the furniture sold at an 
auction, of which the catalogue is still preserved in the Archives 
Nationales, with the cross mark of Valentina set against such 
precious souvenirs as she was able to save from the wreck. 

In vain did the stricken widow cry aloud on behalf of herself 
and her sons for vengeance upon the assassin. So far from 
redressing her wrongs, the king ordered her to bring her children 
to Chartres, where before the high altar they were compelled 
publicly to pronounce the formal pardon one by one of their father’s 
murderers, When it came to the turn of the Duke of Burgundy, 
Charles burst into tears and for some minutes was prevented by 
his sobs from uttering a word. Then the king grew angry, and 
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forced the lad to say that he pardoned the duke for what he had 
done, “since your Majesty commanded it.” His brother Jean 
repeated the same form of words; Valentina went back to her 
darkened home to die in a few weeks of a broken heart; and 
Charles sold his table-linen to give her burial as befitted a 
Visconti. Other changes quickly followed. Isabella, whom 
Charles had married without overmuch love on either part, was 
laid a few months later by the side of her mother-in-law; and 
the widower at the age of nineteen became for the second time 
a bridegroom, taking to wife Bonne, the daughter of the Comte 
d’Armagnac, one of the most powerful allies of his house. 

This second marriage was another turning-point in the life of 
Charles. The hard blows of fate had struck sparks of energy from 
his passive and poetic temperament, and he now threw himself 
heart and and soul into the ranks of the turbulent faction which, in 
its fierce pursuit of vengeance upon the bloodstained Burgundians, 
succeeded only in bringing the archers of England into Picardy, 
and plunged France into a sea of blood. Five years of happy 
wedded life sped by, and then came the parting between husband 
and wife. With Harry of Monmouth and ten thousand men-at- 
arms in Harfleur, Burgundy and Orleans forgot their feuds and 
marched shoulder-to-shoulder to the fatal field of Agincourt, where 
at the end of the fight Charles was taken up bruised and senseless 
from beneath a heap of slain by the knightly hands of Richard 
Waller, a Kentish man. Henry, by no means blind to the value of 
his captive as a possible father of kings to be, brought him to 
England, and placed him in mild durance in Waller’s house at 
Groombridge, near where Tunbridge Wells now stands.* Here he 
sojourned awhile on the most friendly terms with his gaoler, 
whose “ lonely moated grange” he almost entirely rebuilt, besides 
restoring the neighbouring church of Speldhurst, which to this 
day bears his shield of arms above the porch. 

From Groombridge the prisoner passed to Wingfield, in Suffolk , 
that fair country house which a hundred and fifty years after 
was to be graced by the presence of Mary Stuart, widow of a 
later Capet, Francis II. He had little to complain of beyond the 
loss of liberty, although guarded with vigilance; for to Henry, 
now the husband of Catharine, sister of Charles’ first wife, had 
been promised the reversion of the French crown after the death 
of the Dauphin, an inheritance which he would assuredly find it 
difficult to claim if the head of the house of Orleans should slip 
through his fingers and become the sire of sons. So Charles 


* Evelyn in his Diary calls it “a pretty melancholy seate, well wooded 
and water’d” (July 4, 1652). 
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was closely watched, and the price of his liberty being fixed at a 
sum utterly out of the power of impoverished France to pay, 
Henry, though obliged to pawn his jewels to pay his troops, was 
content to continue in scarceness, so long as his dangerous rival 
was safe on this side of the Channel. 

We next hear of him at Pontefract, and then at Bolingbroke, 
that strong Lincolnshire fortress with “a very stately entrance 
over a faire drawbridge,” built by William de Romara, Earl of 
Lincoln, in the stormy times of Stephen, and in which Blanche of 
Lancaster had given birth to Henry IV. The frowning walls of 
the venerable pile, wherein was held for many years the annual 
audit of the Duchy of Lancaster, and of which the last tower only 
fell to the ground in the year 1815, possessed a special terror of 
their own for the simple country folk of those parts; for, says the 
writer of a manuscript in the Harleian collection— 


“One thing is affirmed by many of the inhabitants of the town upon 
their own knowledge, which is that the castle is haunted by a certain 
spirit in the likeness of a hare, which at the meeting of the auditors doth 
usually run between their legs, and sometimes overthrows them, and so 
passes away. They have pursued it down into the castle-yard and seen it 
take in at a grate into a low cellar, and have followed it thither with a light, 
yet they could never find it. And at other times it hath been seen run in 
at the iron grates below, and they have watched the place and sent for 
hounds and put in after it; but after a while they have come crying out.” 


The grim old place was strengthened and beautified by Eliza- 
beth, but after an obstinate siege by the Parliament men in the 
time of the White King, sank gradually into decay. 

The Duke’s next and last prison was the Tower of London, where 
he occupied the same room in the White Tower in which a 
hundred and twenty years before John Baliol, Toom Tabard, had 
lain under the wrath of his liege lord. Among the treasures in 
the British Museum is preserved a book of verse from Charles’ 
pen, superbly illuminated, and of supreme value, not only for the 
realistic glimpse which it gives us of the fortunes of the poet 
prince, but because it contains the earliest view we have of the 
most ancient anc poetic pile in Christendom. Through an archway 
the royal prisoner is seen in the pursuit of poetry under difficulties, 
seated pen in hand on a bench at a table, engaged in the work of 
composition, with his suite and guards in the background, awaiting 
patiently the process of incubation. Above he appears looking 
out of a window; beneath he stands at the foot of the tower, 
embracing the messenger who brings his ransom; while on the 
left we see him riding off on horseback. In the foreground frowns 
the Traitors’ Gate washed by the river, on which floats a wherry 
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with four men in it, one of whom is the liberated poet on his way 
to the ship which is to bear him back to France. 

Charles, however, did not hoist sail for his native land until 
February, 1440, twenty-five years after Agincourt and eighteen 
after Henry had been borne to his grave in Westminster Abbey. 
England had in the meantime lost nearly every rood of ground 
across the Channel, and the gentle Philip the Good, of Burgundy, 
in expiation of his father’s crimes, at last pledged himself to pay 
the prisoner’s ransom. Had it not been for the warm and touch- 
ing friendship which sprang up between these hereditary foes, 
Charles might have eaten his heart out to the end in the Tower, 
seeing that his relentless conqueror had with his dying breath 
enjoined his nobles to keep fast hold of him. And there was 
another reason as well, if we are to believe Monstrelet, who says— 


“The English desired but little that he should obtain his release, 
because many of them were highly paid for his entertainment. And that 
was one of the chief causes why he was so long detained prisoner, accord- 
ing to the report of several English themselves, who were in the secrets of 
the King of England. Certain it is that if the King of France and those 
who had the government of the duke’s revenues had long before resisted 
the great demands made for his maintenance, and had withheld the 


necessary finances, there is no doubt that he would have been delivered 
much sooner.” 


However this may have been, Philip proposed to Charles, who 
more than twenty years before had lost the wife whose praise he 
sings in so many of his verses, that he should wed a wealthy niece 
of his, Mary of Cleves, whose dowry might go to win her husband’s 
liberty. So it came about that Charles found himself, after 
twenty-five years of captivity, a free man again on French soil, 
as poor as ever, but a good deal older, and the recipient of such 
an enthusiastic welcome from all sorts and conditions of men as 
must have greatly softened the memory of his long exile. 


“Some writers,” says the chronicler Grafton, “affirm the said Duke of 
Burgoyne paid for his ransom and deliverance 400,000 crowns, but others 
say 300,000; and so he was delivered out of England into France at that 
time, both speaking better English than French, and also swearing never 
to bear arms against the King of England. After his arrival in France, 
he came to the Duke of Burgoyne, his special friend, gratifying and 
thanking him of his liberty and deliverance; and according to his promise 
and convention, he married the fair lady Mary, in the town of St. Omers, of 
whom he begat a son, which after was French king and called Lewis the 
XII. After his deliverance from captivity he forgat not his uncle John, 
Earl of Angouléme, which had been as a pledge in England for the debt of 
Duke Lewis of Orleans, his father, since the last ‘year of King Henry the 
fourth ; but made friends, borrowed money, and mortgaged land, and so 
set him at liberty and brought him into his country.” 
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The union of Charles with Mary of Cleves took place in 
November, 1440, after which the elderly bridegroom (he was now 
forty-nine) and his bride of seventeen summers set out for Paris 
attended by an immense cortege of nobles, and being everywhere 
welcomed by the people with extraordinary manifestations of 
delight. On the 14th of January, 1441, they made their entry into 
the capital, which, however, they soon left in consequence of the 
jealousy of the king and retired to Blois, where they set up a 
court which came to be as renowned as that of René d’Anjou. 
Forced by penury to practise the strictest economy, and little 
disposed through his increasing corpulency for active pursuits, 
Charles gave himself up to book-binding and chessplaying, 
dabbling in experimental, medicine, toying with astrology, and 
thrumming the harp. He allowed himself but a single extrava- 
gance in the maintenance of a choir of fourteen singers and an 
“organist.” But of all his pleasures poetry was the glory and 
crown. There welled up within his soul an inexhaustible fount of 
melody, which made him pour forth song as a linnet sings, merely 
to pass the time and to make known unto men his supreme con- 
tentment with things. Nor was it enough that he himself should 
warble ; he cast over every living creature near him a mystic spell 
of poesy. Duke, duchess, doctor, and secretary, down to Dubois 
the silversmith, with every guest and visitor to the palace, fell 
victims to the prevailing epidemic and strung their strophes; 
rhymes and rondels were in the air, ballads in every breeze. It 
must have been, and we know it was, a happy time while it lasted, 
flecked by one shadow only as the years of the royal singer began 
to fail. He had no son to inherit his name. There was indeed 
the sound of boyish laughter and the run of merry feet in the old 
castle by the Loire, for Charles had adopted his little cousin 
Pierre de Bourbon. But it was not for sixteen years after his 
marriage with Mary, when the prattling Pierre had grown to be a 
lad of twenty-one, that a sudden hope sprang up within the breasts 
of Charles and his wife, only to be dashed by the birth of a 
daughter (to whom Pierre was immediately betrothed), and then 
once more to take shape and be crowned at last, to the amazement 
of all and the mockery of not a few, by the birth of a son, 
destined to wear the crown as Louis XII. 

Charles was twenty-five years old when he landed in England 
after Agincourt ; for twenty-five years he looked out on the world 
through the bars of a prison; for twenty-five years now at Blois 
he lived the life of a poet recluse, gathering round him men of light 
and learning, the most renowned among poets, painters, and wits; 
ordering tournaments of letters and song which attracted the most 
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refined minds of the age; and holding so steadily the love and 
loyalty of his people, that he stirred at length the envious rancour 
of the Most Christian King, who one day insulted him so grossly 
in the presence of the assembled States at Tours that Charles 
betook himself to Amboise-sur-Loire, where, on the 4th day of 
January, 1465, he ceased his singing on earth. 

Many of the verses with which the poet prince was wont to 
solace the hours of his captivity are still extant, written for the 
most part, as we might expect, in a pensive strain, and in not a 
few instances embalming the tender memory of his wife Bonne. 
The excess of allegory and poetical conceit which often fetters the 
flight of his muse was but in accord with the fashion of his time, 
and when he shakes himself free from such trammels, he sings in 
limpid tones which cannot fail to charm. Here is a song penned 
in an hour when gloomy thoughts would take no denial :— 


“Why feel. I more than others do 
The woes that Fortune deals to all? 
Still forced fleet comfort to pursue, 
That shuns my grasp and slights my call. 


Must I for ever sail in vain 

On seas whose shore no port reveals ? 
Why feel I more than others pain 

And woes to all that Fortune deals ? 


I ask for Hope, above, below— 
But she is sleeping or is dead, 
Or feigns, the more to scorn my woe— 
Comfort and Hope from me are fled: 
I know not what my grief shall heal; 
Why feel I more than others feel?” 


In the following ballade he celebrates the dazzlingjvictories of 
Charles and La Pucelle :— 


“T see the English pride brought low; 
Rejoice, my country, France, once more! 
Gop shows His hatred of our foe, 
Her courage and her strength are o’er. 
Too long in servitude abhorred 
Her victim, France, was doomed to bow; 
But Gop at length hath drawn the sword, 
And on our side is fighting now. 
He hears, and to His people’s cry 
Gives back Guienne and Normandy! 


When English hordes came pouring down, 
Vain was thy valour, vain thy fame; 

And for thy sins Heav’n’s angry frown 
Hath doomed thee to a sullied name. 
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In chains and tears, ’midst woe and wrong, 
In just disgrace thou didst abide, 
While England held her Sabbath long 
In pomp and revelry and pride. 
But Gop, Who hears the mourner’s cry, 
Gives back Guienne and Normandy! 


The treacherous English, faithless still, 

Their kings desert, their land betray ; 
And factious chiefs assert their will— 

The crown—the people—Discord’s prey. 
The wrath of Gop is o’er them cast, 

And with one blow shall crush them all; 
My country shall revive at last, 

And gain fresh vigour from her fall. 
Her star has risen bright and high— 
Guienne is ours and Normandy!” 


Here the muse trails weary pinions in the dust :— 


And this, 


“ Alas! the world of me is tired, 

And I of all am weary too; 

Nought that my heart has e’er desired 
Has now a pleasure to my view. 

Whate’er I see but yields me care, 
And grief is mine whate’er befall ; 

The world is tired of my despair, 
And I am weary too of all. 


Ah! honest faith is hard to find, 
Long have I sought, but reach it not: 
Blame not my ever restless mind, 
But think upon my adverse lot. 
I turn from all my weary view— 
Of me the world is weary too.” 


as the months grow into years and still he sings 


behind the bars of his cage :— 


Hore THE DECEIVER. 


“Once more fresh rumours reach my ear, 

Once more comes news amid my pain; 

Alas! what may a captive hear, 
To yield him pleasure yet again? 

Too oft the joys from Hope I drew 
Have vanished into empty air; 

I know not what she means to do— 
That sweet deceiver, false as fair! 


If neither good nor happy now 
The tidings that my fortune brings, 
My heart has learned so well to bow, 
It yet can wait for better things. 
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Then let me slumber calmly on, 
And lull awhile the thought of care, 
Nor wake to Hope’s enchanting tone— 
That sweet deceiver, false as fair! 


Alas! my heart, ’twere hard indeed 
Should’st thou the good there is conceal, 
For I have served thee at thy need, 
And long thy pain have sought to heal. 
But come what may, ’tis now too late 
For stealing age and anxious care 
To trust soft Hope, with joy elate— 
That sweet deceiver, false as fair! 


My lips no more shall breathe her name, 
And Reason shall my burthen bear. 

Be mine the sorrow, hers the blame— 
That sweet deceiver, false as fair!” 


Of brighter texture is this little chanson de printemps :— 


“ Nature has thrown the mantle by 

She wore in wind and rain and cold, 
And clothed her in embroidery 

Of glowing sunshine rich with gold. 
There’s not a creature but rejoices, 
The birds lift up their joyous voices, 
And send to Heaven the cheerful cry— 
‘Nature has thrown her mantle by!’ 


The streams and fountains with delight 
Put on fresh dresses new and rare— 
All silver drops and gold-work bright, 
Dancing and sparkling in the air: 
Pranked in young Nature’s livery, 
Who now has thrown her mantle by.” 


After the battle of Agincourt Henry had told his captives to be 
comforted, and not to feel downcast because victory had declared 
against them: that he claimed no glory for himself, but gave all 
to God, Who was adverse to France in consequence of her many 
sins, in that there was no crime nor wickedness to which she was 
not given over; she kept neither faith nor loyalty with any created 


being, and robbed and destroyed the people without mercy. 


It 


must have been in this spirit that Charles sounded this stirring 


clarion strain :— 


“France! once thy name in every land 
Was prized as truth and honour’s gem; 
Thy sons could from all realms demand 
Of courtesy the diadem: 
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Religion, courage, sense and skill, 

By friend and foe allowed thee still: 

But now behold! what cloud of shame, 
Bold land of France, has veiled thy name. 


Know’st thou whence comes this grief and wail? 
Know’st thou why falls the heavy blow? 
Hearken! for I must tell the tale; 
"Tis wise the fatal truth to know. 
Thy sloth, thy cruelty, thy pride, 
Thy luxury and waste beside, 
Have kindled Heaven to wrath and flame, 
And left thy sins to blast thy name. 


But, oh! despair not even now, 

For Heaven hath store of mercy yet; 
In humble penance learn to bow 

With tears of sorrow and regret. 
How joyously would Gop once more 
Thy former glorious state restore ! 
And He, Who died a death of shame, 
For thee, for all, will guard thy name. 


Remember how in days gone by 

The lilies decked thine azure shield: 
Montjoye, par liesse! was thy cry— 

A note that forced thy foes to yield. 
Remember all thy former pride ; 
Repent, and turn this wrath aside, 
Again the Oriflamme advance, 

O Christian, free, and noble France !”* 


Atan Watters, M.A, 


* Translated by Louisa Stuart Costello. 











Ode to a Modern Ship. 


Cuitp of the dismal mine, 
Compact of chilly steel, 
Ploughing the brine! 
Thou can’st not surely feel 
That sense divine ; 
Which, urged by sail and oar, 
The good ship felt of yore, 
Constructed, deck to keel, 
Of Pontic pine. 


Then every seasoned plank 
That sailed tke sea 
Rose softly, softly sank, 
Riding the waves in buoyant majesty ; 
And fair white sails, 
Tall spars with streamers decked, 
Bent to the rising gales, 
That with crisp foam the heaving ocean flecked. 


But thee the summer breeze, 
Thee roaring winter’s blast 
That bows the trees, 
Move not; thou steamest past 
In spite of these. 
Not as in days of old; 
For in the sultry hold, 
With sullen wheeze, 
Thy furnace fierce is coaled ; 
And grimy hands thy pulsing pistons grease, 


E. H. Lacon Warson. 
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from Cyprus. 


I. 


PONIES AND ECCENTRICITIES. 
Nicosia, 1886. 

We have been struggling under an avalanche of ponies. “ All 
sorts and all sizes” have been brought up for E.’s inspection, and 
all seem to have something wrong with them. When I say all 
sizes, I speak rashly ; but except one cart-horse-looking creature, 
we have seen none over, while the greater number were under, 
thirteen hands. The Staff-hut doors and windows all open into a 
long verandah, and there is nothing approaching to a hall, so we 
are subject to strange incursions. 

As I was writing a few days ago a turbaned head was poked in 
at the window, and a voice said “Pony.” I beheld a stalwart 
Turk, who had brought a pony up for sale. The creature was not 
worth lcoking at, but his owner’s stockings were ; they were very 
coarse wool, knitted in wonderful stripes of green and red, and 
with flowers all over them. In fact his legs were quite the salient 
point in his appearance. Many zaptiehs have brought up their 
steeds to dispose of. They look very gorgeous as they come 
tearing up at a mad gallop, but when their saddle, breast-plate 
and bridle with all their tassels are taken off, and the pony stands 
confessed, the change is quite marvellous. 

Our house servant calls all these ponies “ horses”; and we have 
not quite got over the expectation of seeing a sixteen-hander, when 
he beamingly announces, “ I have hearrrd of a horrse to-day, sir.” 
It usually resolves itself into a rat about twelve hands in height. 
They are wonderfully strong in spite of their size, and we are 
already getting accustomed to seeing big men on them. It looked 
really cruel at first sight. The horses that brought us up from 
Larnaca in “ Maronelli’s carriage” were highly suggestive of 
Cinderalla’s equipage, while yet in the pumpkin and rat stages. 

I think the absurdity of their size is increased by their 
occasionally passing a gaunt camel. E,. in despair has bought a 
very pretty little chestnut, as a stop-gap. He is very beautifully 
shaped, but stands about 12-2, so you can fancy how little 
he looks up to E.’s weight. He goes along as gaily as Sir 
John used to, however. He looked such a wild little wretch 
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when we first saw him, ridden by an extensively got up Arab, who 
rushed him up to the verandah steps with the air of one who rides 
“the fiery untamed steed.” The pony’s mane was hanging into 
his eyes, and he looked thoroughly unkempt and a desperate little 
character. Clipping and grooming have done wonders, and E. is 
breaking him in. We found him the centre of a small circle of 
grooms a few days ago, M. hovering round, well out of danger ; 
while George, our present light of the stable, held on to a halter, 
and “Rover,” as the new pony is called, was standing up on his 
hind legs, straight as a whip, striking out alternately with his 
fore feet. “Only his play,” of course! but he caught a certain 
Yanni just under his shoulder-blade with a good hard specimen 
of his play. E. paid for him by cheque, and asked the man from 
whom he bought him in what name it was to be drawn. 

“Sheik Raschid Effendi,” was the answer. 

It quite glorifies the cheque-book, but I have a vague notion 
that Sheik and Effendi as applied at once to the same person is a 
case of gilding the lily. I believe the man really is a chief among 
the Maronites of the Lebanon. He is always very picturesquely 
and well dressed, and is very handsome—and altogether, except in 
one instance, when we have the benefit of “ his ’owls” at night, as 
he returns to his quarters after an evening at a café, lives up, in 
externals, to his traditions. In reply to some question of E.’s 
about the pony, he drew himself up with immense dignity, and 
said, “Je suis Arabe, mais je suis homme.” LE. had no idea of 
separating the species. 

Another funny experience of mine was the day our divans were 
finally upholstered. A really good-looking, well-dressed, and 
dignified Turk stitched on the covers, and when he had finished, 
took me utterly by surprise by advancing towards me and shaking 
hands, violently but solemnly- M.’s Hungarian remembrances, 
or perhaps his ‘semi-English training, have taught him to 
know when such a solecism is committed, and he enjoys it im- 
mensely ; andI saw him grinning to himself when my Turk made 
a “truly English ” farewell. 

The Camp post-office is in our verandah too, as it is attached to 
E.’s office. Zaptiehs often come over to post letters therein, and 
they have not yet grasped the idea that one end of the buildings 
is now private ; so it is nothing uncommon to have a long blue 
envelope presented at my head, as I sit reading or working near 
the window, by a big negro or a Turkish zaptieh. Maurice has 
a busy time in putting these things right; but the climax was 
reached a few days ago, when, hearing a noise in my bedroom, I 
went in and found a very black and smiling zaptieh standing, 
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lost in contemplation, before the stove. I believe he was con- 
sidering in what part of it he should post the letter he had in his 
hand. 

Cyprus is certainly a most curious mixture of East and West 
A few days ago it was really very cold, and we kept the big black 
stoves, which were a great trial to my drawing-room arrange- 
ments during the warm weather, going all day. I was sitting as 
close to the fire as possible, when I heard the sweet tinkle of 
camel bells, sounding almost as if they were inthe room. I never 
can resist going to look at a camel, so I went out to the verandah, 
and a long file came stepping slowly past. They were laden 
with forage for Government House, and had taken some by-road 
which led them into the Camp and close to our window. It was 
so incongruous, standing shiveringly to look at camels and to return 
to the comfortable necessity of a roaring fire. 

The insects are getting fewer as the weather gets colder. The 
amount of moths and beetles that used to immolate themselves 
at our lamps nightly was enormous as long as we kept the 
windows open. There was one of the kind that J. calls “a fat- 
bodied moth” that I always felt sorry for. It is a very pretty 
grey and brown creature, with a head and round eyes, set in a 
circle of tiny plumes ; and its face is exactly like a miniature owl. 
It has two long feathery wings, sticking out like donkeys’ 
ears; and a kind of wisely innocent look that touches one’s 
feelings. The beetles are so aggressively hard and shiny and 
horrid that one feels rather glad when they commit suicide by 
getting drunk on paraffin. 

During the hot weather there were a great many brown 
mantis in the garden. We also found two very large green and 
white striped ones. Most uncanny-looking creatures they are, 
particularly the brown ones; and they used to perch on the 
end of E.’s stick, and bow, and wave their arms, and “ pray” in 
a most dreadful manner, so truly suggestive of a skeleton at its 
devotions. 

In some of our spasmodic efforts at gardening I kept indus- 
triously pouring water down a small round hole, thinking 
thereby to let the moisture reach more quickly the roots of a 
dejected-looking acacia. After about ten minutes I became aware 
of a pair of goggle eyes glaring reproachfully at me over the 
edge of the hole, so I stopped pouring, and a very large 
and portly spider, looking like some exceedingly plethoric old 
gentleman, came out in a slow and dignified manner. His body 
was a bright green, his eyes, which projected like a lobster’s, 
were red, and he walked slowly away over the burnt-up grass, 
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drying his eyes with his two front legs, in the most distressingly 
human manner. He must have been a near relation to the 
caterpillar who smoked a hookah in ‘ Alice’s Adventures.’ 

Since the river has had a thread of water in it, the tiny bright- 
green frogs keep up a perpetual croaking, quite alarmingly loud 
at night. One feels a little sympathy with the old French 
seigneurs, who used to keep their peasants thrashing the ponds 
from evening till morning to frighten the croaking inhabitants. 
We are not near enough to the river to let them be a real 
nuisance, but going into the town past some of the ponds the 
noise is quite loud enough to considerably startle the ponies. 
Another night sound is a peculiar “ pen-and-ink” scream from a 
tiny owl. Numbers of them seem to haunt the rocks and caves 
about the Camp. They are pretty little creatures, so soft and 
downy! In the daytime you see them perched on the little 
crags about us. They allow one to come very close. Their 
pretty fluffy feathers are so nearly the colour of the brown and 
white rocks that they are very difficult to see; now and then 
they quite make one jump, as they rise suddenly from under one’s 
feet almost. Night, of course, is their busiest time. 

There seems a great want of animal life about Cyprus. Riding 
about one misses the rustle of the home rabbit; except out 
hunting we never see a hare; and birds are chiefly represented 
by really splendid hawks, these little owls, magpies and kites, 
eagles and vultures. In spring, flights of turtle-doves come 
iuto the olive woods of Strovilo, just across the river; and in 
the hills various species of jays abound. Song-birds are repre- 
sented chiefly by the lark, though we have the sweet twitter of 
flocks of goldfinches which come to feed on the thistle-seed, 
with which every inch of Cypriot ground seems to be covered. 
For game we have the red-legged partridge, francolin, snipe, 
woodcock, wild duck, teal, &c. An occasional bittern is shot; 
and the crowning glory of the ardent sportsman would be to 
shoot a moufflon. As its “ pleasure lies in heights” and solitary 


places they are very difficult to get at, and not many have been 
shot by Englishmen. 


IL. 


“LE SPORT” AT LIMASSOL." 
Tue humours of the Limassol Hunt are really wonderful ; and if we 
cannot boast of “twenty minutes on the grass without a check,” 


* Since the above was written, many changes have taken place in the 
“ Limassol Hunt.” 
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we can safely say that few hunters have, or desire to have, such 
rarity of sport. To my certain knowledge, on one day alone, 
these Limassol hounds (supposed to be harriers) cheerfully began 
their day’s work by hunting a skylo (¢.e. native dog). That is a 
matter of every day occurrence; they don’t acknowledge ties of 
relationship at all. Well, they were whipped off the skylo; next 
a large and bony pig arrested their attention, and they gave 
quite a good gallop to the extempore whippers-in before they 
were taken off, and piggy was preserved to “fight another day.” 
After this some loose ponies were the next objects of the 
chase, and E. and the two other men, including the Master, 
who constituted the field, had a three-mile gallop before the 
hounds were brought to order. I hear that they have run, killed 
and eaten a goat,a young bullock, one of themselves, skyloes 
innumerable, occasional foxes, and occasional hares. All last 
season they followed a drag, and the result has not been favour- 
able to their hunting powers. However, one does not wish to 
speak ungratefully of them. It is supposed to be a subscription 
pack, and the subscribers are far from numerous. Half-a-dozen 
of “the Staff,’ and a limited number of civilians, with the 
regiment at Polymedia, which has most of the expense and ail 
the trouble, are the supporters of the hunt, so it rather languishes. 
But for it, however, we should miss an excuse for afternoon rides, 
and should not see many of the pretty wild country glens and 
park-like expanses round Limassol. As you can fancy, the field is 
usually “select” ; on one occasion a solitary lady represented it, 
as her husband and E. did whippers-in ; for the Master had come 
alone from Polymedia, and, as you may gather from what I’ve 
told you, these hounds need a good deal of whipping-in. 

One unhappy hound, called Forester or Furrier—I have never 
distinctly found out which—is a terrible sinner, and is always 
being ridden after and told to “cop,” and “get forrard,” and 
“get to him,” with various other adjurations of a like nature, 
which he treats with the most supreme contempt. I have seen 
him look slightly agitated when an amateur whip, exasperated toa 
pitch of frenzy, has ridden straight “for him” ; but the agitation 
soon passes, and a few minutes later Furrier is seen enjoying a 
solitary prowl along the summit of a far-off hill. 

A few months in Cyprus leads most people to take such little 
contretemps with comparative indifference; and I have seen men, 
who from past experiences of home hunting would have given 
up the attempt at it here in utter despair, go out day after day 
with this wonderful pack. And certainly “ sport” was to be had 
by doing so, though not precisely the same sport that the term 
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implies in the British Islands. One of the best runs the 
“Limassol Pack” have had was,I believe, one Sunday during 
church time at Polymedia. The hounds were out for exercise, 
and found, wondrous to relate, in the Camp, resisted all attempts 
to keep them in, and dashed gaily past the church tent, where 
the garrison were at their devotions, hunting as hard as they 
could! 

We had a very nice day with them last week. The next was at 
Episcopi, a village about eight miles from Limassol. The road 
first takes us through the Turkish quarter. However cleanly 
Mussulmans may be in their persons, their habit of throwing all 
the refuse of their houses into the streets is far from agreeable. 
The Municipality of Limassol is miles behind that of Nicosia in 
its activity, too; for in the latter place the Corporation carts go 
round in the most regular manner, clearing away all the heaps of 
rubbish deposited at the street corners, while apparently at 
Limassol their visits are like those of angels. E. is waging a 
mighty war with them at present, and he is told that the only 

‘way of making the carts come for our rubbish is to take an action 
against the Municipality. At present Yanni lies in wait for the 
carts—the fearful squeakings of their wheels announce them a 
quarter of a mile away—and so they occasionally pay us a visit, 
being forced thereto, I have no doubt, by the strongest language 
on the part of Mr. Yanni; his Greek epithets would, I should 
say, be more forcible than refined. We had the honour of meeting 
last year’s Mayor of Limassol, who may still be enjoying that 
dignity for aught I know, in Nicosia. He was supposed to hold 
advanced views, spoke indifferent French, and had returned from 
a visit to London. He was good enough to say that he did not 
think much of our theatres, but on inquiry we discovered that his 
experience of them had been confined to the Alhambra and the 
Westminster Aquarium; and as neither of these can be called, 
strictly speaking, “the home of the drama,” the iron did not enter 
our souls to the extent expected. 

This is rather a long way from our meet at Episcopi, however. 
We soon get out of the Turkish quarter, passing as the last visible 
sign thereof a cemetery. It is the only one that I have seen here 
where there is any attempt at care of the graves, and in it I have 
actually seen flowers and plants. Turkish cemeteries abound all 
over the country. I believe the Mahomedans resent any profana- 
tion, wilfully done, as much as we should; but the enclosures are 
usually in the most horrible condition, only marked by the rude 
pillars that show where are the graves, quite unsheltered from 
trespass, except in one or two instances where we have surrounded 
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them with a wall, and consequently the flocks of sheep and goats 
wander over them at will, and they are, of course, the home of 
innumerable and horrible dogs. This special one is a little raised 
above the roadside, but, as usual, a prowling skylo is seen 
amongst the graves. Our ride is very pretty, with the bluest 
sea on one hand, and on the other a stretch of well-wooded green 
country, stretching in undulations up to the foot of the southern 
range. The white tents of the Camp at Polymedia, with the huts 
for the men of the regiment quartered there, look a picturesque 
little colony, clustering together among the carob trees, and 
backed by the grand hills—Troédos—now covered with snow, 
towering above them all, and the long ridge of the Hog’s Back, 
so familiar to us last summer. Very soon we turn away from the 
sea and strike inland, where a lane with actual grass, almost 
approaching turf—rare and unexpected sight in Cyprus—makes us 
put our ponies into a brisk canter, as we fear we shall be rather 
late at the meet ; and if we do miss the hounds in the appointed 
place, there is, with their well-known erratic and uncertain 
habits, no idea of certainty as to where we might strike upon 
them again—in fact, probabilities are in favour of not seeing them 
at all. 

The big square tower of Colossi has been in sight for some 
time; and now riding down a lane that might be English in its 
grass, trees, and brambles, we enter its courtyard, and crossing a 
little stream find ourselves close to a tall aqueduct, rising high 
above our heads, and covered so completely as to scarcely leave a 
stone visible, with the loveliest big waving fronds of maiden-hair. 
We have not time to stop and admire it, so it only remains in 
my mind as a glimpse of green loveliness, as we turn into a 
narrow ill-paved street, with a little muddy ditch on each side. 
Its dirt and muddiness are partially concealed, and made almost 
lovely in themselves, by the same big green leaves which grow 
about here as any weed does at home. A little way on through 
the village street we pass a group of Turkish women, standing in a 
row, all white yashmaked, except one, who is gorgeous in a plaid 
of red and yellow, that somehow does not look glaring, but comes 
as a bright spot of colour between the whiteness of her companions 
and the green country round. ‘They all keep their mouths 
covered religiously as E. and the two other men pass, and gaze 
solemnly out of their long dark eyes at us; except an old negress, 
who, in the delight of seeing the five new faces, drops her 
yashmak altogether, and stands, bright bloused and beaming, 
enjoying a thorough good “gape” at the infidels and their 
womenkind, the -latter represented besides myself by a tiny 
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little maiden of about eight years old, perched on top of a big 
black cob, and quite as much at home in her saddle as many a 
good rider four times her age and as many times her size. 

Soon after this we come into a big corn field, with large carob 
trees dotted here and there, reminding one of many a park at 
home; and in the distance riding down a narrow lane comes one 
of the King’s Royal Rifles, who does Master on these occasions, 
with the hounds in front. No one else turns up, and so our 
“select” field rides on, none of us much thinking of the 
“anticas,” which are quite close to us; for Episcopi is near 
one of Cesnola’s temples, about which there has been so much 
discussion in the antiquarian world. A little way beyond is 
Curium, where all kinds of archeological treasure has been, 
and rumour says may yet be, discovered. The country is 
very pretty; here and there is a little stream, marked by tall 
grasses ; and everywhere there is growing corn, with an occasional 
sweet white narcissus standing up amongst it. Every little barren 
rocky patch is bright with anemones. We try a good many 
’ of these rocks, as here the hares are supposed to dwell, coming 
down at night to feed amongst the corn fields. But the Cypriot 
sportsman, with his long gun and his acted-on motto of “ All's 
game that comes to his bag,” has been before us, and nothing is 
to be found to-day, search we never so closely. A slight agita- 
tion on the part of the Master, and some exertions of the amateur 
whips—on this occasion represented by E. and Major W.—got us 
all safely past a flock of sheep, towards which our hounds showed 
some suspicious tendencies. Past their guardian skyloes too, with 
one slight attempt, when our pack burst away after one of them, 
and the Master, turning round in his saddle and looking mourn- 
fully resigned, called out to me, “ Now, Mrs. , do you want 
a gallop?” and pointed to the pack, just before E. and Major W. 
vigorously, and, wonderful to say, successfully, whipped them off. 
Then we struck what is known as “the wine road,” leading into 
the wine districts. It is in process of being made and will in 
time be very good. Before we came to this we had to cross a 
river, down which the stream was coming very strongly, and 
which, at one part, had very high broken banks. Not a nice 
thing to come across in the heat of a run, but riding as we 
were, there was plenty of time to find a safe crossing; though at 
the best place where I tried at the water came up to my pony’s 
girths, and he is “more than common tall” for a Cypriot “horse.” 
Then we scrambled up a steep stony hill, amongst myrtle and 
oleander not yet in flower, but with the fragrance of the myrtle 
crushed out by the ponies’ feet. Then across more corn fields, 
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still dotted with the carobs, looking like oaks in a field at home, 
till we came to a barren stony stretch where a fox was known to 
have “his home among the rocks”; and where the hounds had 
really a bit of hunting culminating in a very brief ten minutes’ 
gallop, “ rattling our bones over the stones,” and losing the scent 
again directly. It was five o’clock now, the wind was getting 
chilly, and thoughts of a cheery fire and tea came before me; 80 
we left the hounds, the Master, and a very late addition to 
the field to make what they could out of the “home among the 


rocks,” and trotted back to Limassol, meeting long files of mules 
coming out of the town. 
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Aunt Anne. 


Cuapter XIX. 


Aunt Anne went slowly along Portman Square. She felt, and it 
was a cruel moment to do so, that she was growing very old. Her 
feet almost gave way beneath her, her hands had barely strength 
to hold her cloak together over her chest. There was a little 
cold breeze passing by ; as it swept over her face she realised that 
.she was half stunned, and sad and sick at heart. But she dragged 
on step by step, stopping once, to hold by the iron railings of a 
house, before she could find strength enough to turn into a side 
street. 

“T won't believe it,” she said ; “it was not for the money. He 
could not have known, his uncle would not have told him—it is not 
likely that he would have betrayed the confidence of a client.” 
And then she remembered what Sir William had said about the 
debt to the landlady in the Gray’s Inn Road, and to the mother 
in the country. Of course that meant Liphook. It gave her a 
world of comfort, had lifted a terrible dread from her heart, so 
that, even in spite of the insults of the last hour, she felt that her 
morning visit had not been wholly thrown away. She had not 
the faculty of looking forward very far, and it did not occur to 
her as yet that by revealing her marriage she had ruined her 
prospects with her cousin. It was the insults that had enraged 
her; the going back to Witley, the day’s dinner, and the very 
near future, that perplexed her. A month, even a week hence, 
might take care of itself, provided to-day were made easy; she 
had always lived only in the present moment. 

She was bewildered, staggered for want of money: she had just 
two shillings in the world. Tlorence and Walter were still away ; 
she could think of no one of whom to borrow. She came to a 
confectioner’s shop, and looked at it hesitatingly, for she was 
tired and exhausted. Even though Alfred Wimple waited at the 
other end mercilessly ready to count the coins with which she 
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returned, she felt that she must buy a few minutes’ rest for 
herself. She wanted to sit down and think. She tottered into 
the shop, and having asked for a cup of tea, waited for it, with a 
sigh of relief, in a dark corner. But she was too much stupefied 
and beaten to think clearly. When the tea came, hot and smok- 
ing in a thick white cup, to which her lips clung gratefully, she 
felt better. She began to burn with indignation, which was an 
excellent sign; she crushed Sir William Rammage out of her 
thoughts, and winked almost savagely, as though she had felt him 
under her foot. She told herself again that Alfred could not 
have known about the will, and had not deceived her about 
Liphook. She even tried to think of him affectionately, but that 
was difficult, with the dread of his face before her, if she returned 
empty-handed. But she did not consider the money question as 
despairingly now as she had done a few minutes since; she had a 
firm belief in her own power of resource, and felt sure that when 
she had reflected calmly something would suggest itself. She 
remembered Mrs. North; but it was not possible to borrow of 
her, for she had forfeited all consideration to the regard Aunt 
Anne thought it necessary to feel for any one from whom she 
could accept a loan. 

“T cannot do that even for Alfred,” she said. “I have always 
held my head high ; I cannot lower it to Mzs. North even for him.” 
But she took the letter from her pocket and read it over again. 
“She does not seem to comprehend the difference in our position,” 
she said, as she put it back into the envelope, though not before 
she had noticed, with a keen eye, that Mrs. North had said she 
would be back in England very soon, and calculated that that 
could not mean just yet. “If Walter and Florence were in 
London I should be relieved of this anxiety immediately,” she 
thought. Then a good idea seemed to strike her. She considered 
it from every point of view, and felt at last that it was feasible. 
“T am quite sure,” she told herself, “that Florence would say I 
was justified in going to her mother in her absence. I will 
explain to her that there are some things her daughter would 
wish me to buy, and ask her to let me have sufficient money to 
defray their cost. Besides,” she-added as an after thought, “I 
must see those dear children; Florence I know would wish me to 
do so, and itis an attention I ought not to omit, after all the 
regard and kindness that she and dear Walter have always shown 
me.” She got up and looked longingly at the buns (and tarts in 
the window : though she had only one unbroken shilling left, she 
could not wholly curb her generosity. 

“Would you put me a couple of sponge cakes into a bag,” she 
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said tothe young woman. “I hope they are quite fresh ; I prefer 
them a little brown.” She walked away calmed and refreshed, 
holding the paper bag by the corner. 

But when she arrived at the house near the Regent’s Park it was 
only to be told that Florence’s mother had gone out for the day, 
and that the children had not yet returned from their morning 
walk. The servant, seeing how disappointed she looked, begged 
her to come in and wait a little while. “I don’t think they'll 
be long, ma’am,” she said almost gently. “ For,’ as she explained 
to her fellow-servants afterwards, “I could not help being sorry 
for an old lady who had made a stupid of herself like that.” Aunt 
Anne hesitated a moment. ‘“There’s a nice fire in the dining- 
room,” the servant continued, and, having persuaded her to enter, 
turned the easy-chair round, and asked if she would have a cup 
of tea. 

“Thank you, no,” said Aunt Anne in a tone that showed she 
was sensible of the desire to please her, but was nevertheless 
aware of her own position in society. “I do not require any 
refreshment, I have just partaken of an early lunch.” She turned 
gratefully to the fire when she was alone, and, putting her feet 
on the fender, faced her difficulties once more. She could not 
remember any human being in London from whom under any 
pretext whatever she could borrow. She was baffled and at bay. 
The memory of Sir William’s taunts vanished altogether as, 
with a fright that was gradually becoming feverish, she went 
over in her mind every possible means of raising even a few 
shillings, though a few shillings she knew would be virtually use- 
less, against the tide she had to stem. Of a very small sum she 
was already certain, for she had devised a means of raising it, but 
she feared it would only be sufficient to provide food for the 
evening, and perhaps for to-morrow—and then? She folded her 
hands and looked into the fire, shaking her head once or twice as 
if various schemes were presenting themselves, only to be rejected. 
The clock on the mantelpiece struck half-past two; at half-past 
four her train left Waterloo. There was little time to lose. She 
got up, took off her cloak, and examined it carefully, then put it round 
her once more, fingering the clasp, while she fastened it, as if it 
were a thing she treasured. As she did so her eye caught a little 
pile on the mantelpiece; it consisted of seven shillings in silver, 
with half asovereign on the top. She looked at it as if fascinated, 
and calculated precisely all it would buy. She remembered with 
dismay that Jane Mitchell’s weekly wages were due that evening, 
that Jane’s mother was ill, and the money was necessary. She 
heard again the hard voice in which Alfred had said, ‘‘ Unless you 
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bring back money, I shall not stay here any longer.” She could 
see his eyes dull and unrelenting. 

“I know they would give it to me, I know that Walter and 
Florence would deny me nothing that was really for my 
happiness,” she thought, and rang the bell. ‘TI fear I shall not 
be able to stay and see the children,” she said haughtily to the 
servant, but with a little excitement she could not keep out of her 
voice, “ my train is unfortunately an early one. And would you 
tell their grandmother I have ventured to borrow this seventeen 
shillings on the mantelpiece ; I came up to town with less money 
than I find I require; I will write to her in a day or two, and 
return it.” 

“Tt’s the children’s money, ma’am ; I heard their grandmother 
say they were to save it up for Christmas.” 

“Dear children,” said the old lady with a little smile, “ they 
will be delighted to hear that I have borrowed it. Tell them that 
Aunt Anne is their debtor. Give them these two sponge cakes, 
they will think of me while they eat them.” She snapped her 
purse as she put the money into it, and left the house with a light 
footstep. 

She walked on towards Portland Road. There was only one 
thing more to do, and that must be done quickly. It would add 
perhaps ten shillings to her purse, but even that would be a 
precious sum. She hesitated a moment. A threat of rain was in 
the air, but she did not feel it. The chilly wind touched her face, 
but it did not make her shiver, now that her courage had returned. 
She looked up and down Great Portland Street doubtfully, then 
went slowly, but with decision, towards a side street she knew well. 

A quarter of an hour later she was in an omnibus, going to 
Waterloo Station. The cloak with the steel clasp had disappeared ; 
and on her face was an expression that betrayed she had gone 
through an experience that depressed her. She watched the people 
hurrying by in hansoms, and remembered the day she had driven 
in one herself to see Alfred Wimple off to the country, the day on 
which Florence had given her the five-pound note. She was very 
weary, and beginning to long for home. She planned the evening 
dinner, and got out a little before she reached Waterloo, in order 
to buy it at the shops near the station. There had been concealed 
beneath her cloak all the morning a square bag, made of black 
stuff, which now she carried on her arm. When she stood on 
the platform waiting for her train it was no longer flat and empty, 
but bulged into strange shapes that were oddly suggestive. In 
her hand she carried three bunches of primroses, and a smaller 
one of violets; under her arm were some evening papers. She 
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looked satisfied, and almost happy, for she felt that a few 
hours at least of contentment were before her. She entered her 
third-class carriage, thinking of the day she had seen Alfred 
Wimple off to Liphook; she remembered with a little triumph 
how she had exchanged his ticket. “I am sure the papers will 
be a solace to him,” she said; “ writing for the Press must give 
him a deep interest in public affairs—it must have been a great 
deprivation to him not to know what was going on. My dear 
Alfred, these violets shall be my offering to him, as soon as I 
arrive; I cannot do enough to compensate him for William’s cruel 
aspersions on his character. My darling, if I only had thousands 
I would give them to you; I would make them into a carpet for 
you to walk upon.” 

She was alone in the carriage, she put her bag down beside 
her on the hard seat, and shut the windows, for the drizzling 
rain was coming in aslant and chilled her. Once or twice a sharp 
pain darted through her shivering shoulders, but she did not mind ; 
she was dreaming among illusions, and found a passing spell of 
happiness that brought a smile to her lips and a wink of almost 
merry anticipation to her eye, as she saw the little dinner she had 
devised set out, and Alfred facing her at table. She imagined 
him saying in the solemn manner in which he said everything, 
“I feel better, Anne,” when he had finished, and she knew that 
in those few words she would find a balm for all the insults and 
misery of the last few hours. She repented now that she was 
returning by the early train: it seemed like treachery to him. 
It had been almost noble of him to conceal from her the embarrass- 
ing debt he had at Liphook. “He has evidently been reticent,” 
she thought, “‘ from a desire to save me pain. My dear one, I have 
wronged him lately, but I will make it up to him this evening. I 
will tell him that there is no poverty or sorrow I should not think 
it a privilege to share with him.” She peered out of window at 
the landscape dulling with the rain. “I hope he is not in the 
garden,” she thought. ‘ He will catch cold, and his cough was so 
bad last week. I am glad I remembered to bring some lozenges 
for him.” 

The train sped on past Woking, and the fir woods beyond ; they 
reminded her of the trees round the cottage at Witley. When it 
was dark to-night, she would look up at them, before she bolted 
the door after Jane Mitchell. And then, she and Alfred would sit 
over the fire and talk; he would feel so much better after his 
dinner, she was sure he would be kind to her. He had been 
worried lately with poverty, but just for a little while he should 
forget it. With the future she did not concern herself, for she 
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had already devised a plan that would make it easy. She would 
go and see Mr, Boughton, and of course he would help them when 
he heard that Alfred was her husband. He would continue the 
allowance he had given them, and when William Rammage made 
a new will he would take care that it was not an iniquitous one. 
It had never seriously occurred to her that William would leave 
her money; though once or twice the possibility had crossed her 
mind. But she had never been able to look forward at all for 
herself. ‘ Now,” she thought, “I must give it my consideration. 
I must think of it for my dear Alfred. Luxuries are necessary to 
him, he cannot divest himself of his longing for them. Perhaps 
when Mr. Boughton returns he will make William ashamed of his 
conduct to me to-day, and he will do something for us before he 
dies ; it would be very detrimental to his own pride that we should 
starve, and I did not mince words to-day.” The train passed 
Milford Station; in a few minutes she would be at Witley. “I 
hope Alfred won’t be angry with me for coming by the earlier 
train,” she thought with some misgiving. “I will explain to him 
that I had finished my commissions in town sooner than I had 
anticipated, and seeing that the weather was not likely to 
improve I thought it better to return, even at the risk of his 
displeasure.” ; 

The governess cart was waiting for her. 

“I brought an umbrella,” Lucas said, “as it was raining. I 
noticed you went without one this morning, and the weather has 
come on that unexpected bad, I was afraid you would get wet 
through.” 

“Tam most grateful for your thoughtfulness,” Aunt Anne said 
with distant graciousness. She put her bag out of reach of the 
rain, and cared little for herself. She was too full of other 
matters to trouble about the weather. As she went along the 
straight road, of which by this time she knew every yard, she 
mentally counted up the shillings in her pocket, and considered 
that she ought to give one of them to Lucas. ‘“ He has been 
most attentive,” she said, and she managed to extract the coin 
from her pocket, and put it into her black silk glove, ready for 
the end of the journey, which she felt would be the right moment 
to present it. The rain came down steadily. It was no longer 
aslant or fitful, and in the sky overhead there were no changing 
clouds. “I fear you have had an unfavourable day,” she said 
to Lucas. 

“It has rained mostly all the time. I hope you won’t catch 
cold, ma’am. I thought I saw you witha cloak this morning ; 
have you left it behind ?” 
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Aunt Anne resented the question; she thought it was unduly 
familiar, and she answered coldly— 

“T have left it behind—for a purpose. It required renovating,” 
she added. 

“TI might have brought you a shawl or something if I had 
known. I called at the house as I passed to see if Mr. Wimple 
would like to come and meet you. But he wasn’t in.” 

“T hope he is not out in the rain,” Aunt Anne said. “ Did the 
servant say if he had been out long ?” 

“She said he had been gone a little more than half an hour. 
It’s a pity I missed him.” 

“He probably had an engagement,” she said, and a little 
uneasiness stole over her. Another mile. Aunt Anne could 
scarcely conceal her impatience. “Couldn’t the pony run up this 
little hill?” she asked. 

“Tt could,” said Lucas rather contemptuously, “but Mrs. 
Burnet don’t like him to run up hill, she don’t—she thinks it’s 
bad for him.” Aunt Anne was too much engrossed in her own 
thoughts to answer. “He goes faster than the donkey did last 
year anyhow, ma'am; do you mind the donkey?” 

“I frequently drove him.” 

“He was a deal of trouble, he was,” Lucas went on, “and they 
didn’t do well by him—gave four pound ten for him, and when 
they come to sell him a year later they only got two pound 
five.” 

“So that they were mulcted of just half the sum for which they 
had purchased him,” she said absently, having quickly done the 
sum in her head. ‘“ Was there any reason for that?” 

“Well, you see, this was it,” said Lucas, “when gentry first 
come to live about here they took to keeping donkeys, so donkeys 
went up; then after a bit they found they wouldn’t go, and they 
took to selling them and buying ponies, so donkeys went down. I 
am afraid you are getting very wet,ma’am. I wish I had thought 
to bring a rug to cover you. But here we are at the house, and 
you'll be able to dry yourself by the fire.” 

“Thank you, Lucas, thank you,’ and she slipped the shilling 
into his hand, and taking her bulging bag from under the seat, 
walked into the house by the back door. 

“Jane,” she asked, the moment she crossed the threshold, 
“where is Mr. Wimple ? ” 

“He went out an hour and a half ago, ma’am.” 

“ Do you know in what direction le went ?” 

“Well, last time I saw him he was in the garden, then I see 
him going down the dip.” 
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Aunt Anne winked, and said nothing for a moment, then she 
asked gently— 

“Was he at home all the morning?” and received an answer 

in the affirmative. She was silent and thoughtful again. 
' “You are quite sure he went down the dip, and not more than 
an hour and a half ago?” She hesitated by the kitchen fire for a 
few moments, and presently she spoke severely. “I have brought 
a sole for dinner,” she said. “I must ask you to cook it more 
carefully than you did the last one. Mr. Wimple is most par- 
ticular about fish, and cannot eat it unless it is quite dry. After 
the sole there is a chicken and some asparagus. Give me my bag, 
there are some other things in it, and a bottle of claret at the 
bottom, which I wish put on the dining-room mantelshelf for an 
hour. I trust you have made a good fire, Jane ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am ; but I had to do it of wood, for the coals are nearly 
out.” 

“T prefer wood,” said Aunt Anne firmly. ‘“ Where have you put 
the primroses I brought? I wish to arrange them in a bowl for 
the centre of the table.” 

“Hadn’t you better take off your shawl first, ma'am, it’s quite 
wet, and let me make you a cup of tea?” 

“No, thank you, I will not trouble you to do that,” Aunt Anne 
said gently. ‘“ Will you place Mr. Wimple’s slippers by the fire 
in the dining-room.” She went into the drawing-room and put a 
match to the fire laid there, and stood beside it while the paper 
blazed and the wood crackled, thinking that she and Alfred would 
sit over it cosily that evening after dinner. 

“T am sure he is worried about money,” she said to herself, 
“and that he is in debt, but he shall not have these anxieties long— 
it is much better that his uncle should know about our marriage.” 
Her eyes turned towards the window and the garden and the trees 
with the rain falling on them. “I wonder if he has gone far, I 
hope he is not depressed. I fear he worries himself unduly,” she 
sighed, and went into the dining-room. The slippers were toasting 
in the fender ; she turned the easy-chair towards the fire and put 
beside it a little table from the corner of the room. Then she went 
for the papers she had brought from London, and arranged them 
on the table, and put the little bunch of violets in a glass and set 
it by the papers. She drew back and looked at the cosy arrange- 
ment with satisfaction. “ My darling Alfred,” she said to herself, 
and then softly, as if she were afraid of Jane hearing her, she 
crept out of the front door and under the verandah round the 
house, and stood looking at the weather. The rain had nearly 
stopped, but the sky was grey and the air was cold. She pulled 
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her shawl closer, and trying to shake off the chill that was over- 
taking her, went swiftly down the garden pathway. At the far 
end the grass was long and wet, the drops fell from the beeches 
and larches above. She found the narrow pathway that led to the 
dip, and went along it. She looked anxiously ahead, but there 
was no sign of Alfred. “I know he will be glad to see me,” she 
thought. “I know the silent tenderness of his heart—my darling 
—my darling, you are all I have in the world.” 

On she went among the gorse, between the firs, and over the 
clumps of budding heather, a limp black figure in the misty 
twilight. She had no definite reason for supposing he would 
return that way; but she knew it to be a short cut from the 
Liphook direction, and some strange instinct seemed to be sending 
her on; she did not hesitate or falter, but just obeyed it. The 
pathway was very narrow, the wet growth on either side brushed 
her skirts as she passed by—down and down—lower and lower— 
towards the valley. On the other side, a quarter of a mile away, 
she could see the little thatched shed the children called their 
“house,” where perhaps in past days a cow had been tethered. 
There was not a sign of Alfred. ‘Perhaps he is a little farther 
over the ridge,” she said, and sped on. A miserable aching was 
upon her; she had been out of doors many hours, she was wet and 
cold through and through. Every moment the long grasses and 
the dead soaking bracken of last year swept over her feet. The 
mist was everywhere. The drops fell from the leaves above on to 
her shoulders. ‘“ He must be so cold and wet,” she thought, “I 
know he will make his cough worse; I am glad I kept the lozenges 
in my pocket.” She hesitated at the bottom of the valley for a 
moment, and then began the upward path. “I know he wants 
me,” she said aloud, with an almost passionate note in her feeble 
voice, “I can feel that he wants me.” She looked through the 
straggling firs that dotted the ground over which she was now 
making her way. Still there was not a sign of Alfred. Only 
the trees and the undergrowth, sodden with the long day’s rain. 

Suddenly there was the sound of a woman’s laughter. She 
stopped, petrified. It came from the little thatched shed twenty 
yards away. The side of the shed was towards her, and only the 
front of it was open, so that she could not see who was within it. 
But she knew that two people were there, One was a woman, 
and something told her that the other was Alfred Wimple. For a 
minute she could not stir. Then, as if it had been waiting for a 
signal, the rain began to fall, with a soft swishing sound, upon the 
thatched roof of the shed, upon Aunt Anne’s thin cashmere shawl, 
upon all the drooping vegetation. The mistiness grew deeper, 
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and from the distances the night began to gather. The black 
figure standing in the mist knew that a few yards off there was 
hidden from her that which meant life or death. She went a 
little nearer to the shed, but her feet almost failed her, her heart 
stood still, a sickening dread had laid hold of her. ‘TI will go 
round and face them,” sshe thought, and dragged herself up to the 
shed. But as she reached the corner she heard Alfred Wimple’s 
voice— 

“You know it’s only for her money that I stay with the old 
woman, Caroline,”—and she stopped, resting her head and hands 
against the back and sides of the shed, from sheer fright at what 
was coming next. 

“ Well, but you don’t give me any of it,” the woman answered. 

“T don’t get any myself now.” 

“Then what do you stay with her for?” 

“ Because it won’t do to let her slip.” 

“It’s mother that makes such a fuss; it’s not me, though, of 
course, it’s hard you always being away like this.” 

“Tell her she won’t gain anything by making a fuss,” Alfred 
Wimple said, in the hard voice Aunt Anne knew so well. 

“She says all the four years we have been married, you have 
not kept me decently three months together.” 

Aunt Anne held on to the shed for dear life, and her heart 
stood still. 

“‘T shall keep you decently by-and-by, Caroline.” 

“And then she’s always going on about what you owe her. I 
daren’t go up to London any more, she leads me such a life.” 

“Tell her I'll pay her by-and-by,” Alfred Wimple said. 

“Tm sure if it wasn’t for grandmother being at Liphook, I 
don’t know what ’d do. Sometimes I think I'd better get a place 
of some sort, then I’d be able to help you.” 

“But your grandmother doesn’t lead you a life, Caroline ?” 

“Well, you see, it was she made us get married, so she can’t 
well, and she has kept mother quiet on that account ; but couldn’t 
you come to us again, Alfred? I don’t believe grandmother would 
mind. She thinks you are very wise to stay with your aunt if 
you're going to get her money, and often tells me I am impatient, 
but I can’t bear being parted like this.” 

“ And I can’t bear it either,’—something that was equivalent to 
tenderness came into his voice. Aunt Anne drew her breath as 
she heard it. “You know I am fond of you; I never was fond of 
anybody else.” 

“Mother says when first you had her rooms in the Gray’s Inn 
Road, there was some girl you used to go out with.” 
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“She was fond of me,” he said, “I didn’t care about her.” 

“My goodness, look at the rain,” said the woman, as it came 
pouring down, “we must stay here till it’s over a bit. Alfred, 
you are sure you are as fond of me as ever ?” 

“T am just as fond of you, 1am fonder. You don’t suppose I 
stay with an old woman from choice,do you? Ido it just as much 
for your sake as mine, Caroline.” 

“ Call me your wife again—you haven’t done it lately—and kiss 
me, do kiss me!” 

“You are my wife,” he said, “ and you know I am fond of you, 
and——” Aunt Anne heard the sound of his kisses. “I like 
holding you again,” he went on, “ it’s awful being always with that 
old woman.” 

“Well, you don’t have to kiss her as she’s your aunt,” she said 
with a laugh. 

“T have to kiss her night and morning,” he answered; “ but I 
get out of her way as much as possible; you can bet that.” 

“Mother and grandmother are always saying perhaps she will 
give you the slip and leave her money to somebody else.” 

“TI don’t think she’ll do that,” he said, “ but that’s one reason 
why I keep a sharp look-out.” 

“Hasn’t she got anything now? You don’t seem to get much 
out of her, if she has,” 

“She's a close-fisted old woman. Come up closer on my 
shoulder, Caroline—I like feeling your face there.” 

“Suppose she died to-morrow,” the woman said, “ where would 
you be then?” 

“Of course there’s that danger. One must risk something.” 

“And is she sure to get money when this—what is it ?—her 
cousin dies ?” 

“She'll get five-and-twenty thousand pounds. I have seen his 
will, so I know it’s true.” 

“ Does she know herself ? ” 

“No,” and he laughed a little short laugh. 

Aunt Anne, listening and shuddering, remembered oddly that 
she had hardly ever heard him laugh in her life before. 

“ But how did you manage to see the will?” 

“T told you before, Caroline, I saw it in my uncle’s office, so 
there is no mistake about it, if that is what you mean.” 

Aunt Anne nodded her weary head to herself. ‘ William 
Rammage was right,” she thought ; “he is justified. I might have 
known that at least he would not deceive me.” 

“ And has she left it all to you, Alfred?” the girl’s voice—for 
it was a girl’s voice—asked. 
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“Every penny; I took good care of that, and I'll take good 
care she doesn’t alter it, too.” 

“But when do you think she'll get it?” 

“ As soon as this cousin of hers dies. He has been dying these 
ever so many months,” Alfred Wimple said, discontentedly ; “ only 
he’s so long about it.” 

“But she won’t give it to you right away when she has got it 
herself. You'll have to wait till she dies.” 

“JT don’t think she'll live long,” he said, grimly; “I’m half 
afraid, sometimes, that she won’t last as long as he will, unless he 
makes haste.” 

“We'll have good times, Alfred, once we’ve got our money.” 

“Yes, we will,” he answered with determination. 

“You mustn’t think that I care only for the money,” the girl 
went on; “it’s your being away that I care about most.” 

“T care about money; I want money, Caroline, I don’t like 
being poor.” 

“You see, I have always been poor and don’t mind so much.” 

“You won’t be poor by-and-by when the old woman is dead. 
I hope it won’t be long, for I can’t stand it much longer.” 

“Isn't she kind to you?” 

“TI suppose she means to be kind,” he said gratingly. “She 
whines about me so and is always wanting to kiss me,” and he 
made a harsh sound in his throat; “I can’t bear being kissed by 
an old woman.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter when she is your aunt; it isn’t as if you 
were married to her. Wouldn’t it be awful to be married to an 
old woman?” 

“Ugh! I think I should kill her, Caroline. Let me kiss 
you.” 

“Let’s say all we'll do when we get our money, Alfred, dear,” 
the girl said, in a wheedling voice. “Iam glad of this rain, for 
we can’t go back till it leaves off a bit; let’s say all we'll do when 
we get her money.” 

“TI believe you care more about ker money than you do about 
me,” he said, in the grumbling voice Aunt Anne knew well. 

“No, you don’t,” and she laughed a little; “you don’t think 
that a bit. Iam fonder of you than the day I was married.” 

“You were fond enough then,” he said, almost tenderly; “I 
shall never forget you kissing your wedding-gown as you sat and 
stitched at it the night before.” 

“JT thought I'd never get it done in time.” 

“You were determined to have a new one, weren’t you?” 

“T thought it would be unlucky if I didn’t, though there 
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wasn’t anybody but you to see it. It isn’t that I care for money, 
Alfred,” she went on, “don’t think it. It’s only mother that 
makes the fuss. We'll pay her up quick when we've got it, and 
we'll be awfully good to grandmother; but as for me I wouldn’t 
care if you hadn’t a penny. It’s only you I want.” 

“ And it’s only you I want,” he said, with a little cough that 
belied his words. 

“ What is that rustling, Alfred; is there anyone about?” 

‘‘Tt’s only the rain among the gorse and leaves ; I wish it would 
leave off—I ought to be getting in.” 

“ What time is she coming back from London ?” 

“T expect she'll be here soon now. You had better give me 
that money, Caroline.” 

“It’s hidden in my dress, wait till I get it out; I hope mother 
won’t hear I was paid or she'll wonder what I’ve done with it.” 

“T can’t do without a little money,” he said, in the tone Aunt 
Anne had often heard; “and the old woman is so close-fisted she 
expects me to account for everything she gives me.” 

“ Well, there it is, twenty-two shillings and sixpence. I don’t 
want grandmother to know, for she said last time she wondered 
you liked taking it.” 

“ A man has a right to his wife’s earnings.” 

“Well, I’ve got three dresses in the house to do, they'll come 
to a good bit. It isn’t that I mind giving it. Alfred, there’s 
someone against the back of the shed.” 

“It’s only the branches of the trees brushing against it,” he 
said. “I must go back, the old woman will be coming home,” 

“Don’t go till it stops raining a bit,” she pleaded; “and put 
your arms tighter round me,I am not with you so often now. 
Aren’t you glad I am not an old woman.” 

“Ugh!” and he made a sound of disgust. “Old women make 
me sick.” 

“Well, you'll be old long before I am,” she said with a 
triumphant laugh. ‘“ My goodness, look at the rain!” 

Aunt Anne went slowly along the narrow pathway, down into 
the valley and up towards the larch and fir trees again. Her 
strength was almost spent when she reached the garden. She 
bent her head beneath the downpour and dragged herself in 
such frightened haste as she could manage to the house. She 
stopped for a moment beneath the verandah as if to be sure that 
she was awake. She looked half-incredulously down at her wet 
and clinging clothes, and then into the darkness and distance. 
Beyond the trees and across the valley she knew that two people 
were saying their good-byes. She imagined their looks and 
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words and their caresses. It seemed as if the whole world were 
theirs—it had been pulled from under her feet to make a heaven 
for them. She was trembling with cold and fear, but she told 
herself that there was one thing left at which she must clutch a 
little longer—her self-control and dignity. 

“T thought,” she said bewildered, and with the strange hunted 
look on her face as she entered the cottage—‘ I thought God had 
forgiven me and sent him back, but it is all a mistake. Perhaps 
he is part of my punishment.” Everything looked strange to her as 
if years had passed since she set out only an hour ago. She stood 
by the drawing-room door for a moment, looking in at the fire 
that had burnt up and made a cheerful blaze, but she was afraid 
to go very near to it. She felt like an outcast from everywhere : 
there was no place for her in the world, no one who wanted her, 
nothing left to do. And there was no love for her, and no forget- 
fulness; she had to bear pain—that alone was her portion. She 
wanted to lie down and die very much, but death and love alike 
are often strangely difficult to those who need them most. She 
meandered into the kitchen without any settled plan of what she 
was going to do. 

“ Jane,” she said, “ the moment you have finished taking in the 
dinner, I want you to go upstairs and follow the directions I will 
give you.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” Jane answered with some astonishment when 
she had listened ; “ but do you mean to-night ?” 

“Yes, I mean to-night,” Aunt Anne said, and turned away. 

“ Let me take your shawl, ma’am: why, it is wringing wet. 

“T shall be glad if you will divest me of it,” the old lady said 
gently, “and if you will bring me my cap and slippers; I am 
fatigued and cannot ascend the stairs.” She sat down fora minute 
and listened to Jane’s footsteps going and returning. It seemed 
as if the whole house were full of shame and agony, a single step 
in any direction might take her into its midst—she did not dare 
venture there till she had finished the task that was before her. 
She went into the dining-room with a strange bewildered air, 
as if she were doubtful whether it was the room that she had 
known so well or if it had somehow been changed in the last 
hour. The cloth was laid for dinner, the primroses were in 
their place, the candles were lighted, for it was nearly dinner- 
time; the blinds were down and the curtains drawn. She looked 
at the easy-chair she had put ready for Alfred, with the little 
table beside it, and the papers and the violets. Thenshe went up 
to the mantelpiece and rang a hand-bell that stood on it. 

“Jane,” she said, “ take away Mr. Wimple’s slippers, he will not 
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require them; put ‘them with the other things, as I told you.” 
She pushed the easy-chair to its place away from the fire, put the 
little table back into the corner, and hid the papers and the 
violets out of sight, for she could not hear to see them. She 
looked at the cloth again, and taking up the things that had been 
laid for her carried them to the sideboard. 

“ You need not set a place for me,” she said to Jane, who still 
lingered half-wonderingly. ‘I dined early in town; it is only for 
Mr. Wimple,” and she went back to the drawing-room. She 
hesitated for a moment by the door, she felt as if the dead people 
who had known it in bygone years were softly crowding into it 
now, as if they would witness the scene that was before her and 
look on at all she had to bear, just for a little while, before she 
became one of them. She gathered courage to walk to one of the 
chairs, she put the peacock screen beside her and waited. <A 
quarter of an hour went by, while she sat staring at the fire with her 
hands clasped and her head drooping, or at the darkness outside 
the windows that looked towards the garden. But she could 
. scarcely bear to turn her head in that direction. All the time 
she was listening curiously and with a shrinking dread to the 
sound of footsteps. Jane came to her. 

“The dinner is ready,” she said; “it’s a pity Mr. Wimple don’t 
come—I wanted to get home to mother a bit early to-night. Her 
cough was worse this morning.” 

“You can go as soon as you have finished your duties,” Aunt 
Anne said; “and remind me topay you your wages, for I am 
often oblivious ”—the words died away on herlips. She had heard 
the handle of the hall-door turn. 


CuHapTer XX. 


Tue rain showed no signs of abating, but Alfred Wimple was 
chilly and hungry. Moreover, he was tired of the téte a téte in 
the shed, and he had a dull curiosity to hear the result of Aunt 
Anne’s visit to town. It was certain to provide some sort of 
excitement for the evening. If she had brought back money, she 
would reap the benefit of it ; if she had not, he could at least make 
her suffer, and to watch her suffer would provide him a satisfaction 
over which he gloated more and more with every experience of it. 
He buttoned his coat, turned up the bottoms of his trousers, and 
looked for his umbrella; then hesitated a moment and looked over 
at the weather. He hated rain. 
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“T wish I had thought to bring myself an umbrella,” his 
companion said; “ it’s a long way across. Joe Pook is over at 
The Huts with his cart, and he'll drive me back, but it’s a good bit 
to there.” 

Alfred Wimple coughed. 

“T can’t let you have mine,” and he held it firmly; “my chest 
is not strong.” 

“I wasn’t saying it for that,” she answered; “I was only 
thinking it was a pity I didn’t bring one. Good-bye; you'll 
take care of yourself, won’t you?” 

“T will try,” he said in his most sombre manner, as though he 
felt it to be an important undertaking. ‘Good-bye, Caroline.” 

Before they were many yards apart she turned and went after 
him. Her jacket was already wet with rain, her black straw 
hat was shining with it. There was an anxious excitement in 
her manner. 

“ Alfred,” she put her hand on his shoulder and looked at his 
face while she spoke, “ you care about me really, don’t you?” 

“Why do you ask that again and now ?” 

“TI don’t know. Mother said once that you had love for 
nothing but yourself. It isn’t true, is it? Sometimes I think I 
would have done better if I had married Albert Spark. I believe 
he’s fonder of me now than you are.” 

He looked impatient and at a loss what to do. He could not 
understand unselfish love; self-protection was his own strongest 
feeling; everything else was merely a means, a weapon to be 
used in attaining it. 

“You mustn't keep me in the rain,” he said, “the old woman 
will be back by this time. Why do you think I don’t care for 
you?” 

“T don’t know,” and as she spoke the tears came into her eyes ; 
“T think it was because you just let me go in the rain and didn’t 
see that I'd get wet through. It doesn’t matter, but I'd like you 
to have seen it.” 

“You are stronger than I am. It is dangerous for me to get 
wet: I came out in the rain to meet you.” 

“And then perhaps I oughtn’t to say it, but you took the 
money and didn’t offer me to keep any for myself.” 

“T didn’t know you wanted it. You can’t expect me to be 
without a shilling in my pocket.” 

“No,” and she burst into tears; “it’s only sometimes I get 
dissatisfied,” she added apologetically. 

“ You should have done it in the shed. You ought not to keep 
me here in the rain. You know that.” 
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“ No, Loughtn’t; you go on, dear,’—there was sudden repentance 
in her voice. “Just kiss me and say you are fond of me again.” 
He leant over her, and for a moment his eyes flashed, as he kissed 
her with a loathsome eagerness that left the woman’s heart more 
hungry than before. 

“Tam fond of you,” he said; “ you know I am fond of you— 
when I see you. But I can’t come to Liphook to be dunned for 
money.” 

“T always do the best I can to get things for you, and if I have 
plenty of work I’ll take care it’s more comfortable, if you'll only 
come. There, go now, Alfred dear, I don’t want to keep you in 
the wet. It’s only that we have been married these four years, 
and somehow we never seemed to have got any good of it yet.” 
She put her arms round his neck for a moment. “Iam awful 
fond of you?” she said and turned away. 

Something in her voice touched him, or it might have been that 
he was fonder of her than he supposed, for as he went by the 
pathway that poor Aunt Anne had hurried along, bowed 
down with insult and despair, only twenty minutes before, there 
was a less sullen expression than usual on his face. He thought 
of the clinging hands and tearful eyes, and the undisguised love 
written on her face, with something like satisfaction. He would 
settle down with her once he possessed the money. He liked the 
idea of it; it would be good to be waited upon by her, to go abroad 
with her perhaps, to buy comfort and luxury, and to feel her 
hanging about him. He lingered in thought over her caresses ; 
he remembered Aunt Anne, and shuddered. He had said truly 
enough that he could not bear the latter much longer; toleration 
had grown to endurance, endurance to dislike, and dislike to 
loathing. He was sensible of even being beneath the same roof 
with her; her voice irritated him, her touch produced a feeling 
that*was almost fear. Every step he made now towards the 
house that contained her was reluctant and almost shrinking. He 
could just bear life with her if she gave him good food and comfort 
and money he could not obtain elsewhere ; but unless she gave him 
these things, which he counted worth any price that could be 
paid, he felt it would be impossible to stay with her longer. 
Warmth and idleness and comfort were gods to him; but even so 
his loathing for the poor soul who had struggled for months to 
give them to him was developing into horror. He waited doggedly 
day after day for Sir William Rammage’s death. When that 
happened he would seize the money that would be hers and 
without mercy leave her to her fate: he and Caroline would get 
away till she were dead. If she would not give it him easily, 
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then he would make life impossible for her to bear. He had not 
the least intention of murdering her, but in imagination he often 
put his hands round her throat and all his fingers felt her life 
growing still beneath them. He resented everything she did, her 
voice, her footstep, her tender wrinkled face, he felt as if her 
winking left eye were driving him mad, as if there was poison in 
her breath. He considered her life an offence against him, except 
as a means of giving him money. When once she had done that, 
when she had given him the thousands for which he had married 
her, he wanted her for ever out of his sight, and under ground : 
he gloated in imagination over the deepness of the grave into 
which he would have her put, and the silence and darkness that 
would surround her. 

He was at the bottom of the dip. He reflected with triumph 
that it was too late for any question of going to the station to meet 
the half-past six o’clock train. He thought of the rain that would 
fall upon her as she drove to the cottage. He wondered if she 
had left her cloak behind, and imagined the cold and pain she 
would suffer without it. Hecould see her in the open cart 
bending her head and shoulders beneath the grey storm, carrying 
the bag that contained the dinner for him, and he imagined the 
bulging condition in which the bag would return. If she had 
not brought back all he considered necessary for his comfort, she 
would tremble to see him, and he would not spare her one 
single pang. He was among the firs and larches, within sight of 
the cottage windows. He hated to think that she was behind 
them, that almost immediately he would be in the same room 
with her, sitting opposite to her at table. He thought of himself 
as a martyr, and of her as a loathsome burden, a presence that 
had no right to be inflicted on him; one that he would be justified 
in using any means within his power to remove. His feeling for 
her had grown in intensity till it threatened to burst the bonds 
of reserve and silence in which he had wrapped himself. It was 
only with an effort that he could keep in all the lashing words 
that hatred could suggest. He went up the pathway as slowly 
as she herself had done, and walked round the house under the 
verandah. Unknowingly, in putting the easy-chair back into its 
place, Aunt Anne had pushed aside a little bit of the dining-room 
curtain. He looked in and saw the table laid, the candles lit and 
the bowl of primroses; they were a sign that she had returned, 
and had not returned empty-handed. He noticed that only one 
place was laid, and he wondered vaguely what it meant. He 
thought of Aunt Anne’s face, and a sickening feeling came over 
him. If it had only been a girl’s face to which he was going in, 
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a young woman who would come to meet him and put her arms 
round his neck, and call him endearing names, instead of the old 
woman, shrivelled and wrinkled, to whom in a moment or two he 
would have to submit himself? He went towards the front door 
vaguely determining that he would make her miserable that night. 
He had a right to everything she could give, but she had no 
right to intrude herself upon his sight, and he would make her 
feel it. 

There was a click at the gate. Someone had entered the 
garden from the road. He stopped. A boy came up to him 
through the darkness. 

“Wimple? A telegram, sir, there is sixpence for porterage.” 
He felt in his pocket among the silver the woman had given him 
in the shed; he found the sixpence and the boy departed. He 
opened the yellow envelope, and stood still for a moment ; with the 
telegram in his hand. He guessed what it meant. He took a 
match from his pocket, struck a light, and protecting it from the 
wind with his hat, read :— 

“ Died at five o’clock from sudden attack.” 

He screwed it up into a ball and put it carefully into his 
pocket. His feeling for Aunt Anne changed in a moment; he felt 
that for this one evening, at any rate, he would endure her—he 
would even be civil, since it was through her that he was about to 
gain all he wanted. He looked up at the cottage before he 
entered it with the almost pleasant feeling with which a prisoner 
sometimes looks at his cell before he departs into freedom. Aunt 
Anne was sitting by the drawing-room fire; he lingered by the 
doorway. 

“You are home then,” he said. There was something exalted 
in his voice that at another time would have made her look up at 
him lovingly, as he expected to see her do now. But instead she 
answered coldly and without any words of greeting— 

“ Yes, Alfred, I am home.” 

“What did you do in town?” She winked haughtily and did 
not speak. 

“What did you do?” he repeated. 

“I did a great deal, and learnt many things of which I will 
tell you when you have finished your dinner ; it is quite ready, you 
will be good enough to go to it, Alfred.” 

He looked at her searchingly, and felt aklittle uneasiness. 

“ Are you coming?” he asked, seeing’ that she did not move. 

“No, I have dined; but I trust you will be satisfied with what 
I have provided for you,” she said. Something in her manner 
forced him reluctantly to obey. He went into the dining-room ; 
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she shut the door that led to it and waited in the firelight. 
Jane came in after she had served the sole, and drew down the 
blinds and arranged the curtains and threw some wood on the 
fire. 

“There is only one candle left,” she said, “ till the two in the 
dining-room are done with.” 

“Tt is quite sufficient ; you can light it and put it on this table. 
As soon as you have finished waiting upon Mr. Wimple you will 
go upstairs and do what I have told you,” and she was left alone 
again. While she looked at the fire she could almost imagine 
Alfred Wimple eating his sole; she knew when it was finished ; 
she listened while Jane entered and pushed his plate through the 
buttery-hatch ; she heard the chicken arrive, and imagined Alfred 
Wimple solemnly carving it. Her heart beat faster as he went on 
towards the end of his feast; she was impatient for the crisis to 
begin. At last he rose from the table, opened the door between the 
rooms, and looked at her curiously. She rose and stood facing 
him on the rug. 

“Did you bring a paper from town, Anne?” he asked, without 
a word of gratitude for his dainty dinner. 

“Yes; I brought some papers, but you will not require them.” 
She hesitated a moment, and then went on firmly, “I wish you to 
know, Alfred, that you are about to leave this house never to enter 
it again.” 

“What do you mean?” he asked, and fastened his eyes on her 
with only a little more expression in them than usual, 

“T mean that I know everything, Alfred.” 

“Have you seen my uncle?” he asked, betraying no surprise 
and not moving from the doorway by which he stood. 

“ He is in Scotland for a fortnight; but I know everything. I 
know that you have insulted and defamed me.” She spoke in a 
low voice and so calmly that he looked at her as if he thought 
she did not understand the meaning of her own words. “Till I 
met you,” she went on, “I bore an unsullied name and reputa- 
tion,” 

“What have I done to your name and reputation?” he asked, 
and closed his lips as though he were almost stupefied with 
silence. But he went a step towards her, with a shrinking 
defensive movement. She retreated towards the table on which 
the candle stood, a flickering witness of the scene between then— 
a scene full of shame and suffering and unconfessed fear for her, 
of cruelty and loathing and bewilderment for him; and for both 
strangely destitute of fire and passion. 

“You have ruined both,” she said, “ you have dared to make a 
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pretence of marriage with me, though you were married already 
to an inferior person whom you had known at your lodgings.” 

“Who told you this?” 

“T have seen and heard her. I know everything. You will 
retire from my presence this evening and never enter it again.” 

“It is not true,” he said, shortly, and made another step 
forwards, and again she retreated. 

“Tt is true. To-morrow I shall go to Liphook and expose your 
infamous behaviour.” 

“If you dare,” he said almost fiercely, and then suddenly 
changed his note. “I was obliged to do it, Anne,” he added, as if 
he had suddenly seen that the game was up, und lying would 
serve him nothing. ‘“ But I was fond of you; I told you there 
were many difficulties the night I asked you to marry me.” 

“No, Alfred,” and for the first time her lips quivered, “ you 
were not fond of me. Even then you were calculating that you 
would get the money Sir William Rammage had left me in his will.” 

“ What should I know about his will ? ” 

“You were aware of its contents. You went to him in regard 
to the instructions. I have heard everything from his own lips.” 
He was silent for a moment, and still there was no expression in 
his dull eyes. 

“Rammage could not tell you that I was married,” he said 
presently. “ Where did you get that ridiculous story from?” 

“Tt is not a ridiculous story. You have married a common 
dressmaker, and you presumed after that to insult and impose on 
me.” 


“What are you going to do—what do you want me to do?” he 
asked, almost curiously. 

“T shall not treat you with the severity you deserve, but you 
will leave this house to-night and never enter it again.” 

“T should go to Liphook. You would not like that, Anne.” 

“ Alfred,” she said indignantly, “I could not accept shame and 
degradation even from a man I love. Besides, I have no longer 
any love for you. You will not dare to offer me that. Every 
moment that you stay in my presence is an insult. I must insist 
on your leaving this house at once.” 

“Where am I to go? ” he asked, still curiously, looking at her 
with dull, wide open eyes. 

“That is for your consideration. You and I are apart.” 

“T have no money,” he said, too much astonished, though he 
made no sign of it, to fight her fairly. 

“You have sufficient money for your present necessities, Alfred. 
You must not think that you can deceive me any longer. I know 
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everything about you.” Suddenly an idea occurred to him, and he 
asked in a manner that was almost a threat though it had no 
effect upon her— | 

“ Have you been to Liphook ?” 

“T shall not tell you where I have been, Alfred; I have dis- 
covered your baseness, and that is sufficient. I know that our 
marriage was a mockery, that you dared to offer me what you had 
already given to another woman. You will go back to her and at 
once. You came to me solely for my money, and of that you will 
not have one penny piece.” Still he stood looking at her, speech- 
lessly, while with each word she said his loathing for her 
increased, and his anger grew more difficult to control. For 
one moment his lips parted and showed his teeth white and 
clenched together. 

“T will have the money yet, and you shall suffer,” he said. 

“You will not,” she answered with a determined wink. “I 
have taken care of that.” 

“You have left it to me.” For a moment she was silent, then 
a light broke upon her, and she spoke quickly. 

“ Alfred,” she said, “I know now why you put your name in my 
will without mentioning the relationship in which I supposed you 
stood to me, and why you did not put my name in yours, but only 
said that you left everything to your wife. You were deliberately 
insulting and deceiving me most cruelly even then, on the day I 
held most sacred.” 

“T thought you were fond of me,” he said, as if he had not 
heard her last speech. For a moment she could not answer him. 
Only a few hours before, and the deceptions of which she had 
known him then to be guilty, had but made him dearer to her. 
She had loved him with all her own strength and supposed him to 
possess it. She had idealised him with her own goodness, till she 
had mistaken it for his. She had never once realised that any 
comfort she gathered in through him was but her own feeling 
returning to soothe her a little with its own beauty. Now all 
the glamour had vanished she loathed and shrank from him. It 
was like a death agony. 

“‘T was fond of you,” she said, “I loved you more than all the 
world, and I would have given you my life, I would have worked 
for your daily bread. I wanted nothing in the world but you, 
Alfred, but Iam undeceived. You must go; you must leave me and 
at once. I have desired Jane to pack your things——” 

“T shall stay,” he said in a tone that made her look up quickly. 


“T do not mean to go until I have the money William Rammage 
has left you.” 
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“ You will not have one penny piece of it,” she answered. 

“T will,” he said, with a quiet determined look she knew well 
in his eyes; “he has left it to you and you have left it to 
me. I mean to have it.” 

“Tt is no use trying to intimidate me, Alfred,” she said; “ it is 
too late. To-morrow I shall make another disposition of my 
property.” 

“No, you will not,” he said, “for I shall not let you out of my 
sight till you are dead.” 

“You will gain nothing by that, Alfred. William Rammage 
also will make another disposition of his property to-morrow, for I 
told him of our marriage.” 

“No, he will not, Anne,” he looked at her with awful triumph, 
“for he is dead already.” 

“Dead already? You are trying to hoodwink me, Alfred, and 
if it is true it will not alter my intention or prevent me from 
carrying it out,” she answered, determined not to-let him know 
that her promised wealth had vanished. There was a sound of 
footsteps, and then the back doorclosed. Aunt Anne quaked when 
she heard it, for she knew that Jane had gone home without 
coming to say the usual good-night. He heard it too, and his 
tone altered in a moment. 

“You will have no chance of altering your intention, Anne,” he 
said, and went another step towards her. 

“Why?” she asked, and looked at him unflinchingly. 

' “Because you shall not live to do it,” and he went a little 
nearer; still she did not quail for a moment. 

“And you think when I am dead you will go and spend my 
money with the woman at Liphook?” 

“Yes,” he said; “I like her, and I loathe you,” he drew the 
word out as if he gloated over the sound of it, and the awful look 
came into his eyes again. 

“Heaven has frustrated your design,” she said. “ Alfred, if 
you kill me you will gain nothing by it, and the law will punish 
you. William Rammage has burnt his will. He burnt it to-day 
before my eyes, when he heard that I had disgraced my family 
and my name by a marriage with you.” 

“Burnt it!” He put out his hands almost as if he were going 
to strangle her. “Then I shall go, I shall go—when it suits me, 
I only wanted your money. A young man does not marry an old 
woman for anything but money, Anne. You are loathsome— 
loathsome and unwholesome,” he repeated, watching the effect of 
every word upon her, “and I have loathed being with you. I 
shall go to the other woman. She is my wife; I like her—she is 
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young—she is young—young—not old and loathsome like you! 
I only married you for the sake of your money.” Aunt Anne 
never moved an inch, she only watched him steadily as slowly he 
brought out his sentences, pausing between each one. “ You have 
kept me from her all these months,” he went on, concentrating 
himself on every word he said, “ and now you have taken from me 
the money I deserved for being with you, Anne—for being with 
a wrinkled withered old woman.” 

She did not moveor speak. For a moment he showed his teeth 
again, then slowly lifted his hands. 

“ Anne,” he said, “I am going to strangle you,” and he bent 
over her. He had no intention of doing it, but it pleased him to 
torture and threaten her. 

“Tf you dare to touch me,” she said, and a shriek burst from her. 
There was the sound of a door opening and of footsteps entering. 

“Jane!” shouted Aunt Anne, “Jane!” Jane opened the door, 
and looked in, 

“Tf you please, ma’am, I heard Mr. Knox, the policeman, go by 
and you said you wanted him.” Alfred Wimple stared at her in 
astonishment, and his face blanched. Aunt Anne recovered her 
self-possession in a moment, though she trembled from head to, 
foot. 

“Tf you will ask him to stay in the kitchen, I will speak to 
him,” she said. Then she turned to Alfred Wimple again. 

“You will only get yourself laughed at,” he said. She was 
silent a moment; she saw what was in his thoughts and took 
advantage of it. 

“ You do not deserve my clemency,” she said, “ but I will extend 
it to you, provided you will go from the house this minute, If 
you do not I shall take measures to punish you.” 

He was trembling and could not speak. 

She opened the door. “Jane,” she called, “get Mr. Wimple’s 
portmanteau ; have you put everything into it?” 

“Everything but the slippers. It’s raining, ma’am,” the girl 
added, not in the least understanding what was going on. But 
Aunt Anne had shut the door, and turned to Alfred Wimple 
again. 

“ Now you will go,” she said. 

“T cannot go in the rain, Anne,” he answered, and made a sound 
in his throat; “you know how bad my cough is. You cannot 
turn me out in this weather. I was angry just now. I did not 
mean it.” 

“You will go immediately,” she said, “you shall not remain 
another hour under my roof. 
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“Tt will kill me to go in this rain,” he said doggedly. 

“ You would have killed me when you thought you would get 
William Rammage’s money by it; you are not fit to remain another 
hour in the same house with the woman you have wronged, and 
you shall not. Your coat is in the hall ready for you,” and she 
went towards the door. ‘You will go this very moment, and you 
will never venture to come near me again.” 

“T have been coughing all day,” he almost pleaded, utterly 
confounded by the turn things had taken. 

“T brought you some lozenges from London, before I knew all 
your baseness,” and she fumbled in her pocket. “Here they are, 
and you can take them with you.” She put them down before him 
on the table, and went slowly out to the kitchen. “Officer,” she 
said, “I will not detain you about the wood this evening. I want 
you to walk with Mr. Wimple as far as Steggall’s, and see him 
into a waggonette; and there,” she added in a low voice, “is 
a half-crown to recompense you for your trouble.” 

“Tt’s very wet, ma'am; is the gentleman obliged to go to- 
night ?” 

“Yes,” and winking sternly, she opened the street door wide. 
“Yes, he is obliged to go to-night.” With a puzzled air, Jane 
picked up the portmanteau. Alfred Wimple took it from her 
with sulky reluctance. For a moment they all stood looking out 
at the blackness of the fir-trees, and listened to the falling rain. 
Aunt Anne turned to the little hat-stand in the hall. “ Here is an 
umbrella, Alfred,” she said, “and you have your lozenges. Good- 
night, officer,” and she did not say another word. The two men 
went out together. She shut the door, double-locked it, and 
drew the bolts at the top and bottom—it was the last sound that 
Alfred Wimple heard as he left the cottage. 

For a moment Aunt Anne stood still, listening to his footsteps, 
she waited to hear the click of the gate as it shut behind them. 
Then with a strange dazed manner, as if she were not quite sure 
that she was awake, she went back to the drawing-room. 

“Tf you please, ma’am,” asked the servant, “isn’t Mr. Wimple 
coming’ back to-night ?—for you won’t like being left alone, and I 
don’t know what to do about. mother.” 

“You can go to her,’ Aunt Anne answered. <A desperate 
longing to be alone was upon her, she wanted to think quietly, 
and it seemed impossible to do so while anyone remained beneath 
the same roof with her. She was impatient for a spell of loneli- 
ness before she died. She felt that she was going to die, that she 
had heard her death-sentence in the shed beyond the valley. 
‘There was no gainsaying it, shame and agony were going to kiil 
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her. But first she wanted ‘to be alone, to realise all that had 
happened, and how it had come about. She remembered suddenly, 
but only for a moment, that Alfred had stated that William 
Rammage was dead. It was untrue of course, Alfred could not 
have known. Besides, William Rammage’s life or death con- 
cerned her no longer, in his money she took no further interest. 
She only wanted to be alone and to think. “You can go to your 
mother, Jane,” she repeated; “I wish to be left alone, I have a 
predilection for solitude.’ 

“Yes, ma'am,” the girl answered hesitatingly, ‘and you said 
I was to remind you about the wages; I wouldn’t, only mother’s 
bad.” 

“Twill pay them.” She opened her purse and counted out 
the few silver coins left in it. “I must remain a sixpence in 
your debt ; this is all the change I have for the moment.” She 
put her empty purse down on the table and knew that she had 
not a penny left in the world. For a moment she was silent, she 
looked puzzled as if she were doing a mental sum. Then she 
looked up. “Jane,” she said, “you can take the remains of the 
chicken and the sole to your mother, and anything else that was 
left from dinner. I shall not require it.” She dreaded seeing 
anything that Alfred Wimple had touched. She felt that even 
down to the smallest detail she must rid herself of all that had 
had to do with her life of shame and disgrace, and there was not 
much time left her in which to doit. She must begin at once; 
when she had made her life clean and spotless again, she would 
look up and meet death unabashed. 

“Tam ready, ma’am,” Jane said presently, and looked in with 
her basket on her arm. Aunt Anne got up and followed her to 
the back door in order to see that it was made fast. She shook 
with fear when she beheld the night. Under that sky and 
through the darkness Alfred Wimple was making his way to 
Liphook. The very air seemed to have pollution in it. She 
retreated thankfully to the covering of the cottage, but the 
stillness appalled her once she was wholly alone in it. She stood 
in the hall for a moment and listened: there was not a sound. 
She waited for a moment at the foot of the stairs, and remembered 
Alfred’s room above, from which every trace of him had been 
removed, but she had not courage to mount the stairs. She went 
back into the little drawing-room and shut the door, and taking 
up her empty purse from beside the candlestick, put it into her 
pocket. As in the morning, her hand touched something that 
should not be there; but she knew what it was this time, and 
pulled it out quickly. It was the blue tie of Alfred Wimple’s 
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that she had kissed-in the train. With a little cry of horror 
she threw it.on. the fire, and held it down with the poker as 
William Rammage had held down his burning will. As she did 
so her eyes caught the wedding-ring on her left hand; in a 
moment she had pulled it off her trembling finger and put it in 
the fire too.’ The flame blazed and smouldered and died away, 
and her excitement with it. But she had not strength to rise 
from the ground on which she had been kneeling ; she pulled the 
cushion down from the back of the easy-chair, and sank a 
miserable heap on the rug. 
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